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NOTES strength and their readiness to bear whatever burdens 
Empire may impose. The fact is one which should 
This is the season of sensational rumours, from 0t be lost on future governments called upon to take 
Africa and elsewhere. For want of something better important decisions in Imperial affairs. 
the gobemouches of Fleet Street gave us on Thursday a 
startling rumour of Lord Salisbury’s retirement.” The Treasury would be false to all its traditions if it 
The Prime Minister is not the man to leave his post at did not succeed in making itself appear in a particularly 


such a time as this, even if he desired to be relieved 
from the cares of office, which we do not believe. Lord 
Salisbury likes the business of governing the Empire 
better than anything else, and nothing but the pressure 
of physical weakness, which we are glad to say does not 
exist, would induce him to retire. Perhaps the rumour 
originated from the fact that his most intimate private 
secretary, Mr. Schomberg McDonnell, has volunteered 
for the City of London Imperial Volunteers and will 
go out to South Africa. Lord Salisbury has already 
given his son, Lord Edward Cecil, who is in Mafeking, 
and he is now giving his secretary to the country’s 
cause. This is a great sacrifice on the Premier’s part, 
as all who know Mr, Schomberg McDonnell’s discretion 
and energy will appreciate. 


John Bull took his gloomy Christmas complacently. 
Hardly a grumble, though many a regret, was heard 
that the war has not progressed as it was hoped it 


By would. How much individual suffering has been borne 
‘A, can only be matter for conjecture. Homes wiih fathers, 
yp 3 brothers and sons‘at the front have been brought into 
7 close touch with the realities of Empire and the sacrifices 
he demanded of high and low alike. The question how 


long will democracy stand the strain of Empire has 
in a measure already been asked and answered. Few 
[E. working-class families have escaped inconvenience if 
not positive hardship through the necessity of meeting 
} | the South African crisis in the only way in which such 


yy a crisis can be met by an Imperial people. The 
ne tardiness with which the Government took the necessary 

measures was mainly if not wholly attributable to appre- 
rf : hension lest the country should not support them. To 


call out the reserves was to dislocate family arrange- 

ments wholesale. Would the working-man accept his 

) share of the responsibilities of Empire uncomplainingly 
4 or would he listen to the counsel of Little Englanders ? 
His response has been all that could be desired. It 
has shown the confidence of the people in their own | 


~ 
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odious light at a great national crisis. The country is 
taking, and rightly, great credit to itself for the 
patriotic manner in which its citizens of all classes 
have risen to the occasion. It is a pity that the 
Government cannot show some generosity to its own 
servants. It would appear that all Civil Servants who 
have volunteered are to find their places kept open for 
them, but during their absence their pay is to be 
suspended. The guardians of the public purse have 
however made a notable concession. Seeing that the 
substitutes who fill their places will receive less, the 
difference (we suppose minus income-tax) will be 
handed over to the Volunteers. A Civil Servant who 
does anything so strangely outside the routine of the 
office as to offer himself as a target for Mauser bullets 
on behalf of his country may be thankful to receive any- 
thing at all but we cannot help thinking that the 
country at large would have been grateful to the 
department if it had refrained from exercising its 
ingenuity in concocting a scheme so particularly mean 
and pettifogging in all its details. 


In forming his staff for South Africa, Lord Roberts 
has not been unmindful of those who have served him 
well on former occasions. One noticeable feature of the 
new headquarter staff is the number of its members who 
belong to the so-called scientific corps. Thus Lord 
Roberts and General Pretyman are artillerymen, and 
Lord Kitchener and Sir William Nicholson are en- 
gineers. The Staff College Professor of Military 
History, Colonel Henderson, also accompanies Lord 
Roberts. The inclusion of so eminent a theorist was 
well advised, and no doubt his knowledge and theories 
will be well and judiciously utilised by eminently 
practical soldiers like Lord Roberts and his Chief of the 
Staff. 


It is matter for regret, especially to those who know 
how sound and capable a soldier he is, that the authori- 
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ties have not seen their way to employ the Duke of 
Connaught in South Africa, though it is not difficult to 
appreciate their reasons. The War Office recognises 
that the man in the street is not sparing in his criticism 
when things go wrong. The Duke has a much more 
intimate acquaintance with the details of soldiering and 
with large commands than have most of our leading 
generals. All through he has been commanding men, 
and he has commanded a regiment which most of the 
chief commanders in South Africa have not done. At 
this crisis, it is interesting to recall that at the Salisbury 
Manceuvres of 1898 when the Duke of Connaught with 
one army corps was pitted against Sir Redvers Buller 
with another, the former was on almost every occasion 
the victor. 


We have now heard more of the operations in Natal ; 
and what we have heard emphasises the fact that 
Boer ‘‘slimness” has outwitted some of our most dis- 
tinguished tacticians. There can be little doubt that 
the Boer commandoes who trusted themselves south of 
the Tugela should not have escaped annihilation. 
They unquestionably imposed upon us, and made us 
believe that they were in much stronger force than was 
actually the case. The pity of it is that such an 
opportunity is unlikely to occur again. A little enter- 
prise on our part should have ensured the destruction 
or capitulation of their forces south of the Tugela. 
But unfortunately hesitation and procrastination seem 
to have been the order of the day, and the golden 
opportunity passed. 


If it be really necessary to transport the sick and 
wounded from the beautiful climate at the Cape to the 
wintry shores of England, surely a break in the voyage 
either at the hospital in Gibraltar, supplemented by bar- 
rack accommodation, or at the larger establishments in 
Malta, would be more conducive to rapid recovery than 
is the sudden change of temperature from the South 
African summer to the English winter. At S. Helena, 
also, a fitting sanatorium could well be found. If, 
however, transport home is still deemed the better plan, 
we trust that before Netley Hospital becomes over- 
crowded any official difficulties which may prevent the 
naval hospitals at Haslar and Devonport being thrown 
open to military invalids will have been surmounted. 


The £10 donation contributed by Her Majesty to the 
funds of the Navy League represents considerably more 
than the intrinsic value of the gift. Recognition from 
the sovereign is the most valuable patent of status any 
corporate body can possibly possess. At this juncture 
when Continental navy leagues are springing up, the 
Queen’s action is particularly welcome. There can be no 
doubt that the efforts of our own League have materially 
assisted the education of the people as to the importance 
of British supremacy at sea, and the League deserves 
all possible encouragement. 


The beginning of the New Year will see the permanent 
arrangements for garrisoning the Khyber at last intro- 
duced. The regular troops which now occupy the pass 
will be withdrawn and the posts made over to the re- 
organised Khyber Rifles. The two battalions of this 
corps under European officers are now ready and will 
take over the fortified positions at Landi Kotal and Ali 
Masjid. The nearest detachment of regular forces will 
then be at Jamrud. It is quite appropriate that the 
new system of tribal militia to control the debatable 
land should first be tried in the Khyber where the local 
levies held their posts so staunchly till they were 
abandoned to their fate and the Afridi rising precipi- 
tated by the most deplorable blunder in the operations 
of the last frontier war. 


The so-called Indian National Congress has not 
received an unmixed welcome at Lucknow. The 


inhabitants of that great Mohammedan centre have 
held a public meeting and expressed their views of the 
movement in the uncompromising language of a 
Mahratta editor criticising the British Government. 
The ‘‘ Congress-wallas” are told bluntly that they had 
better tackle their own social evils before they under- 
internal 


take the instruction of their rulers. 
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reform of the social fabric and the moral and material 
improvement of the communities of the Indian Empire” 
are suggested as more suitable objects for their delibera- 
tions than stirring up discontent and unrest and pro- 
pagating democratic theories wholly unsuited to the 
country. Unfortunately the last thing the members of 
the Congress are likely to attempt is the reform of 
themselves or their fellows. And this conviction has 
prompted Lucknow to repudiate the sentiments and the 
right to represent the United Provinces of an associa- 
tion which has this year selected it for a place of 
meeting. 


The situation in Newfoundland has been obscured of 
late by weightier matters. It is worth while recalling 
the fact that on 31 December the provisional modus 
vivendi regarding the lobster-canning industry comes 
to an end. We have wondered in this country, until 
we had more serious questions to wonder about, why 
the Report of the Commissioners on the French Shore, 
which was understood to be ready last summer, had 
never been given to the public. It was generally under- 
stood by those who were competent to judge that the 
Report was favourable to the contentions of the colony. 
No one who had studied the matter could believe that 
it would be otherwise. It was supposed that the 
Government was unwilling (and wisely so) to provoke 
any controversy with France at this particular juncture. 
The unfortunate thing about all political blunders, like 
the Utrecht Treaty, is that their consequences will crop 
up at inopportune moments. The fishing season begins 
in May and many things may happen before that. 
It is therefore particularly gratifying to hear that the 
Newfoundland Government is prepared to sacrifice 
itself to the exigencies of the Imperial position and 
revive the modus vivendi for another year. 


The ‘‘ Novoe Vremya” seems to have discovered a 
particularly fine mare’s-nest in Asia Minor and has 
revived the old story of the German and English 
railway projects in that region to the detriment of Russia. 
There are no German and English projects on foot de- 
signed to injure Russia and secure the trade of Asia 
Minor. The reason is a very simple one. Money is so 
dear in London and the outlook so stormy that our 
financiers have no intention of launching into far-reach- 
ing schemes until the Transvaal difficulty is at an end. 
in Berlin the money difficulty is even greater than in 
London. One English syndicate did endeavour to 
secure concessions in Asia Minor for the purpose of 
making a railway, but failed to do so after expending 
£20,000 in backsheesh. Subsequently a concession 
was granted to some German financiers and no doubt 
in good time they will be glad enough to engage 
English capital in the undertaking, but for the present 
there is little chance of any combination being formed 
to carry the project to realisation. 


The present Government in France has in a short 
period given proof of the energy and good sense of 
many of its members. M. Decrais has now with a 
few strokes of the pen dealt perhaps the most 
staggering blow to the military party which it has 
yet received. The French Sudan has hitherto been 
its happy hunting ground. There it frequently involved 
the central Government in conflicts for which it had no 
liking; it was practically uncontrolled by any civilian 
authority. Henceforth the whole of this vast empire is 
to be under the control of one civilian Governor- 
General residing at S. Louis in Senegal. It is to be 
divided into four subordinate provinces each under its 
own Lieutenant-Governor. All real power will be con- 
centrated at S. Louis and the criticism is obvious that 
M. Decrais has been run away with by the French 
passion for centralisation. Too much centralisation 
has proved a mistake in France, but in an un- 
civilised country, which needs civilisation and develop- 
ment, not to say conquest, centralisation would appear 
to be the policy promising the best results. English- 
men will welcome any step which lessens the dangers 
arising from the enterprise of irresponsible warriors. 


It was M. Bernard’s aim six weeks ago to show that 
the Royalists, so-called Nationalists and anti-Semites 
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had all been conspiring together against the Republic. 
His opening speech proclaimed as much, and his final 
address on Tuesday and Wednesday was intended to 
convince the High Court that he had successfully 
accomplished his task. It was certainly no mean piece 
of oratory and not without strong “point,” but it 
cannot be said to prove that M. Guérin has been the 
ally of the Duke of Orleans or that M. Buffet has 
supported the anti-Semites. All it did was to prove 
conclusively that there was a Royalist plot, that 
M. Dérouléde had attempted to lead General Roget to 
the Elysée and that Jules Guérin had undoubtedly 
resisted the law and fired on its authorities, but—all this 
we knew even before the High Court sat. The only 
new accusations made by M. Bernard against the 
Royalists concerned M. de Sabran who, it appears, 
bribed the workmen of Villette to cry ‘‘ Vive Gamelle” 
and to create a disturbance at Longchamps. This, 
M. de Sabran indignantly denied, but the Attorney- 
General demanded that he should nevertheless be 
severely punished. 


Although M. Henri Lavedan is a playwright brilliant 
enough, it is questionable whether his career and 
work have been sufficiently glorious to win him his 
fauteuil in the French Academy. Indeed, he will be out 
of place in’so wise a retreat: he, the author of the 
**Nouveau Jeu,” ‘‘ Vieux Marcheur,” and other gay 
plays, cannot have much in common with historians 
like the Comte de Haussonville and poets like Sully 
Prudhomme, yet he is one of their number to-day and 
may wear their uniform and go down to posterity as 
one of the ‘ distinguished forty.” His opening speech, 
however, was excellent, and—who knows but that: he 
may not grow grave in time, write for the National 
Theatre and abandon the frivolous Variétés. The next 
to be ‘‘ received” will be M. Paul Deschanel, whose 
election is to take place in early January, but even then 
the two fauteuils left by MM. Pailleron and Cherbuliez 
will be vacant. Candidates for them, of course, are 
numerous, but no one ventures to predict who will 
succeed. 


We notice with regret a new development of the 
ever-present political crisis in Austria. The late 
Premier, Count Clary, having resigned, the office has 
been accepted by Dr. Wittek, though it would be in- 
accurate to say that a new Cabinet has been formed. 
It would not appear that even the new Premier is 
actually invested with the dignity of Prime Minister. 
He is gazetted as being ‘‘invested provisionally with 
the presidency of the Ministerial Council.” The said 
Council is not even composed of responsible ministers 
with portfolios. With the exception of two of its 
members, one of whom has been a member of all 
Cabinets for twenty years, the Council is non-existent, 
for,all the public departments are left under the control 
of the permanent officials. To this reductio ad absur- 
dum has the frenzied strife of nationalities and political 
partisans reduced the realm of the Hapsburgs! 
Furious Goth and fiery Hun have made legislation 
by constitutional methods practically impossible. Any 
attempt to revive Count Badeni’s policy of conciliating 
one of the warring nationalities will only lead to worse 
failures, and the late Cabinet was upset by the Czechs, 
united with Poles and German clericals, because it 
endeavoured to bring back concord by repealing the 
ordinances introduced by the Badeni Cabinet. 


The importance of Dr. Wittek’s experiment lies in 
the fact that it is probably the last possible in the 
direction of a constitutional solution of the problem. 
Dr. Wittek has the unique advantage not only of 
assuming office without colleagues but also without 
pledges. His predecessor made the grand mistake of 
trying to encounter unscrupulous opponents by observ- 
ing the most chivalrous traditions of parliamentary war- 
fare. The futility of the attempt needs no demonstration. 
His only effective means of coercion lay in the threat 
to apply Article XIV. by which the Ministry can govern 
by Imperial decree, remaining responsible themselves 
for the measures they enforce. A short spell of such 
government directed by wise and sober officials could 
only be beneficial, but what if under such condi- 
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tions a Cabinet should come into office which was 
neither wise nor sober? Such a contingency is by 
no means impossible. The representation in 4 common 
parliament has proved no solution of the difficulty of 
governing many diverse nationalities living in close 
proximity to one another. The stability of the Austrian 
Empire seems more than ever bound up with Kaiser 
Franz Josef’s life. 


It seems likely that we are to feel the first serious 
industrial pinch of the war by the breakdown of the 
coal trade. Weare at present in the earlier stage of 
the crisis brought on by the scarcity of labour due to 
the calling up of the Reserves and Militia: and we are 
having an object lesson in the first principles of 
economics. Wages are rising, stocks are being kept 
down, partly by reason of the reduced number of men 
at work, partly because these men are having too good 
a time to care to work as usual; and there is the 
temporary congestion of traffic at this period of the 
year enhancing the scarcity and accelerating the 
rise of prices. Up to now the colliers left behind 
have benefited by one of those privileged positions 
which give rise to ‘‘rents;” but it cannot be long 
before they will find themselves involved in the 
troubles which so far have fallen upon the consumer. 
It is thought that by the middle of January the position 
will become so acute that many industrial concerns 
depending on coal supply will have to suspend their 
operations, and the favourable conjunction for the 
residuum of the colliers of great demand and small 
supply will come to an end. They will then suffer 
their share in the general bad trade. 


The Corporation of Salford is an adventurous body. 
It has inserted in its private Bill for next Session a long 
clause forthe taxation of land values in defiance of all 
contracts, present and future. A like attempt by the 
London County Council in 1893 was ruled out by the 
Speaker, but the standing orders may allow greater 
latitude to provincial corporations. Apart from techni- 
calities, it would be a gross abuse of Private Bill 
procedure to revolutionise the rating system by this 
back-door method. One obvious objection is that, as 
two public committees have already reported, owners 
cannot be directly rated until they are represented upon 
the rating authorities. Upon this ground alone the 
House of Commons would be justified in refusing to 
send the Bill to a committee unless the clause is with- 
drawn. There is nothing to be said on the merits for 
the clause, which is a sorry réchauffé of the least equit- 
able and most unworkable of the suggestions of the 
late Mr. Charles Harrison. 


The late Duke of Westminster was the greatest of 
the ground-landlords of London, if not in point of 
revenue (though probably /had), certainly in activity 
and benevolence. His Mayfair and Pimlico estates 
were models of management, as regards schools and 
halls and open spaces; and though he spent a good 
deal of his rents on Eaton, he did not, like some 
London landlords, refuse to take an interest in his 
metropolitan property. The new Mount Street for 
instance is a monument of what may be done to 
improve a London estate. The secret we take it is to 
ruthlessly pull down and entirely rebuild. The mistake 
is to re-face and tinker up old fabrics. Many were the 
guesses at the Duke of Westminster’s income: the 
only authoritative statement was his Grace’s assertion 
that it was not 41,000 a day. Leasehold enfranchise- 
ment has gone out of fashion, though we believe there 
are still one or two Fabians who cherish the design 
of taxing ground-landlords 20s. in the pound. 


Unless the decision of the Court of Appeal in the de 
Preville case is reversed by the House of Lords, the, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must deal with the matter 
in his next Budget Bill. The judgment frees ail settled 
property from estate duty in cases where the life tenant 
has transferred his interest to his successor, even 
though the transfer has taken place within twelve 
months of death. This would knock the bottom out of 
Sir William Harcourt’s Act, and a clause granting duty 
on transfers within twelve months will be supported by 
all serious politicians and opposed by Mr. Gibson 
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Bowles. The Treasury will meet with strong opposi- 
tion if they seek to impose duty on transfers of more 
than twelve months’ operation, as that would place 
settled property under a special disadvantage, but Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach will doubtless steer clear of this 
rock. 


An article in the ‘‘ Times” on ‘‘ The Legal Poor of 
London,” a most elaborate survey of the administration 
of the poor law in London, makes it quite evident that the 
attempt to establish an extravagant system of workhouse 
relief in the absence of provision by pension is rapidly 
pauperising fresh classes of the people. Poor-law 
operations of late years ‘‘are touching classes which 
have not hitherto been brought into contact with 
it.” The abuses of the outdoor relief system are 
being repeated to a serious extent in the expansion of 
the indoor system. This is a satirical comment on the 
favourite theory of a certain school that the restriction 
of outdoor relief in favour of workhouse relief was the 
panacea for poor-law abuses. We see in it the natural 
consequence of adding to the comforts of the aged 
respectable poor in workhouses where paupers of 
all other kinds may crowd. The guardians’ hands are 
forced, and they cannot prevent their generosity being 
misapplied. The London workhouses have taken the 
lead, with the result that while the average cost of its 
outdoor paupers is not much more than that in the 
whole of the country, the average per head of all classes 
in the Metropolis is twice as much as in the country as 
a whole. No wonder that in the East End the poor 
rates are rising so rapidly; and that they will be 
heavier yet if the new schemes are put into force. 


The list of bequests during the year to public charities 
is not merely a statistical curiosity: it is an index of the 
views of rich men as to their duties to the community. 
For the past year the amount reached the sum of nearly 
#1,400,000 as against £1,300,000 in the previous year. 
Large as these sums are they do not seem to indicate a 
standard of duty at all too high when they are compared 
with the immense mass of wealth which passes on death 
in so rich a country as England. Possibly the difficulty 
of devising original schemes on which to spend money 
after death is as great as spending it judiciously during 
life, and not a little charity is dried up for that very 
reason. This may also account for the fact that 
hospitals, about whose benefits there can be no hesita- 
tion, receive the larger benefactions, and are the most 
usual objects of benevolence. Orphanages too, equally 
naturally, are favoured ; but Miiller’s famous orphanage 
at Bristol has been disappointed of £12,000 by the 
testator’s estate proving practically worthless. One 
extremely useful form of bequest—to the poor-box of the 
London police courts—was represented to the amount 
of £20,000 in one sum. This is a little out of the 
beaten track. The late Baroness de Stern left the 
burden of choosing how to spend her £60,000 to be 
borne by her executors. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill presented his pro- 
prietors with a very handsome Christmas box. His 
account of his escape from Pretoria followed by his 
admirable summary of Boer views in yesterday’s 
‘‘Morning Post” has been a magnificent advertise- 
ment, and he will still be at the front in time for the 
advance into the Transvaal. When Mr. Churchill was 
captured we abstained from comment : it was impossible 
not to feel that his action for a special correspondent 
was a mistake, but it was equally clear that to 
criticise his gallant endeavour to save a serious situa- 
tion would be ungracious. If Mr. Churchill forgot for 
a moment that he was not sent to Natal in the capacity 
of a soldier, he is making ample amends for the incon- 
venience to which he put his paper. The same spirit 
which led him into danger got him out of prison. The 
announcement that an order for his release was on its 
way has called forth some cheap criticism as to “‘ this 
unnecessary escape.” The order we imagine, if it 
was ever signed at all, was conceived after the 
event. If the Boers are anxious to treat newspaper 
correspondents fairly they might begin with Mr. George 
Lynch. Mr. Churchill was taken prisoner whilst lend- 
ing a hand against the Boers, but Mr. Lynch is 
merely the victim of a misplaced confidence. 
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RETROSPECT. 


Notes is so useful as to recapitulate, in order- 
of time, recent facts, especially when they form 
part of one of the most momentous and critical years in 
the history of the British Empire. The year 1899 
began as it has ended with an absorbing interest in 
South African affairs. In the month of January, no 
one could say why, a very hopeful feeling was preva- 
lent. Sir Alfred Milner had proved to South Africa, 
what was well known in London, that he was a man of 
exceptional ability, and he had taken up the cause of 
the British in the Transvaal with so much enthusiasm 
and tact that everyone believed that the Pretorian 
oligarchy must see the expediency of granting reforms. 
In March a petition for the redress of grievances signed 
by 21,684 Uitlanders was presented to the Queen by 
the High Commissioner. This looked like business, 
and as the petition was received sympathetically by 
the British Government, it was universally assumed 
that we had only to insist for Mr. Kruger to graciously 
give way. The Edgar incident, which occurred 
about this time, exasperated feeling on both sides. 
Four Boer policemen broke into the house of an 
Englishman at Johannesburg and shot him dead on 
the suspicion that he had assaulted somebody 
else. On 10 May Mr. Chamberlain proposed in 
a despatch that Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Kruger 
should meet and discuss the situation. The Bloemfon- 
tein Conference opened on 31 May. Sir Alfred Milner 
proposed that every Uitlander who had been resident 
five years in the Transvaal should have the full franchise. 
Mr. Kruger brought forward the counter-proposal that 
every Uitlander should have the franchise after two 
years’ naturalisation and five years’ residence. Both 
the proposal and the counter-proposal were accompanied 
by conditions as to property and an oath of allegiance 
which need not detain us here. Mr. Kruger’s counter- 
proposal was however dependent on one stipulation of car- 
dinal importance, that the question of the ‘‘ suzerainty ” 
should be dropped. On 5 June Sir Alfred Milner broke 
up the Conference, as he saw that Mr. Kruger had no 
intention of coming to terms. The failure of the 
Bloemfontein Conference was a great surprise to those 
(and they were the majority) who did not know of the 
enormous military preparations which the Transvaal 
Government had been making since the Jameson raid. 
People began to grow seriously uneasy, but the idea of 
war was laughed at, though those who read carefully 
Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch, in which he described the 
Uitlanders as ‘‘ helots,” ought to have recognised that 
either the Transvaal Government must make conces- 
sions which governments do not make except at the 
bayonet’s point, or there must te war. On 13 July 
the Transvaal executive brought forward their Seven 
Years’ Franchise Bill in the Volksraad as if nothing 
had happened, and Mr. Chamberlain then proposed 
through the High Commissioner a Joint Committee to 
inquire whether the measure would give ‘‘ substantial 
and immediate” enfranchisement. On 19 August Mr. 
Kruger offered the five years’ franchise proposed by 
Sir Alfred Milner, provided that there should be no 
further interference with the affairs of the Republic and 
that the controversy about the suzerainty should be 
allowed to drop. On 30 August Mr. Chamberlain 
replied that the British Government could not debar 
itself from the right possessed by every government to 
interfere for the protection of its subjects, and that he 
declined to recede from the position previously taken 
up on the suzerainty, which was to the effect that the 
Transvaal could not be recognised as a sovereign State, 
Great Britain being the paramount power. As to arbi- 
tration on other points of difference, Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested a second conference at Cape Town. On 
2 September the Transvaal Government replied by 
withdrawing its offer of a five years’ franchise, calling 
upon the British Government to abide by the Conven- 
tion of 1884, agreeing to the appointment of a com- 
mission of delegates, and asking that their duties and 
the place of meeting should be fixed. The Cabinet 
met on 8 September, and decided to reinforce the 

Natal garrison by ordering 10,000 troops from India, 

and to send a fresh despatch to Mr. Kruger. 

This despatch repudiated the claim put forward 
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by the South African Republic in their Notes of 
16 April, 1898 and 19 August, 1899, to be regarded 
as a sovereign international state, refused to consider 
any proposals based upon that claim, declared the 
franchise law of 1899 to be insufficient, offered to 
accept the five years’ franchise put forward in the Note 
of 19 August, if inquiry showed it to be unhampered by 
nullifying conditions, and if the representatives of the 
Uitlanders were allowed to use the English language in 
the Volksraad. Should the reply of the Transvaal 
Government be negative or inconclusive, the despatch 
went on to say, Her Majesty’s Government reserved the 
right to consider the situation de novo, and to formulate 
their own proposals for a final settlement. The reply 


of the Transvaal Government was negative and in-, 


conclusive, and insolent to boot, and on 22 September 
a curt note was sent to Mr. Kruger expressing the 
regret of the Imperial Government that its terms had 
not been accepted, and its intention to formulate its 
own proposals. This was never done, for on g October 
an ultimatum was presented by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment demanding (1) that all differences between the 
South African Republic and the Imperial Government 
should be referred to arbitration : (2) that the Imperial 
troops on the border should be instantly withdrawn : (3) 
that all reinforcements of troops landed in South 
Africa should be withdrawn: (4) that Her Majesty’s 
troops now on the high seas should not be 
landed in any port of South Africa. In_ the 
event of no satisfactory answer being received by 
five o’clock on 11 October the Transvaal Government 
would regard the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
as a declaration of war. Previous to this, on 4 October, 
the President of the Orange Free State had informed 
Sir Alfred Milner that in the event of war he would join 
the Transvaal. What has happened since the out- 
break of the war is too painfully impressed on the minds 
of all to require recapitulation. 

The month of September, as it witnessed the opening 
of a new chapter in South African history, saw the 
closing of one of the most painful episodes in the life 
of a great neighbour. For years the Dreyfus case had 
hung like a black cloud over France: it had become 
an obsession of the mind, a nightmare that eclipsed 
the gaiety and blinded the reason of the blithest and 
most logical of nations. On g September the Court 
Martial at Rennes, with a dissentient minority of two, 
reaffirmed the conviction of Captain Dreyfus, who 
almost immediately afterwards received from the Pre- 
sident of the Republic a State pardon. An over- 
whelming majority in this country believed, upon the 
evidence, that Dreyfus was innocent, and the British 
Press indulged in some very strong comments 
upon the administration of justice in France. Follow- 
ing within a year upon the Fashoda affair, this 
outburst of angry criticism was a severe strain 
upon the friendship of the two nations, and matters 
were made worse by the appearance in Paris of 
some very gross caricatures of the Queen in relation 
to the Transvaal War. The simultaneous visit of the 
German Emperor to Windsor doubtless contributed to 
French exasperation. Whether our Foreign Office 
made serious representations to the Quai d’Orsay, or 
whether the announcement that the Queen intended to 
visit the Italian Riviera next spring alarmed the French 
shopkeepers, there is no doubt that latterly the feeling 
between France and England has perceptibly improved. 
After the conclusion of the Cuban war, there was an 
ebullition of frothy talk about a great Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. The Union Jack and the star-spangled banner 
were waved together on all possible occasions, and 
there was a good deal of loose rhetoric of the ‘‘ blood- 
is-thicker-than-water ” kind. The terrible reality of the 
war with the Boers, and a speech by Mr. Chamberlain 
about the Triple Alliance of England America and 
Germany, have acted like.a douche upon these senti- 
mental professions. The Americans have had their 
eyes opened to the possibilities of a foreign policy, and 
are taking a sounder, because cooler, view of the 
situation. They are not less friendly to us than before, 
but the insincere element has been eliminated and left 
a reliable substratum of good-will. 

Anxious.and in some sense humiliating as the year 
has been, it has its compensations. The war in South 
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Africa has already brought good in its train, ‘‘ would 
men observingly distil it out.” The great idea of 
Imperialism, derided by one set of politicians and 
denounced by another, has been proved to be a 
reality. Nothing could be more touching or more 
encouraging than the way in which Canada and 
Australia have pressed upon our acceptance the 
flower of their youth. Nothing could be more 
helpful than the modest and manly manner in 
which the colonists of Natal and the Cape have 
contributed more than their proportionate share 
to the defence of the empire. Imperial unity is no 
longer a phrase: it has been rapidly translated into a 
fact of cardinal and catholic importance. At home 
too what is frequently the cant of patriotism has been 
quickened into actual self-sacrifice, genuine generosity, 
and a universal spirit of forbearance and desire to help 
others. The eagerness with which men of all ages and 
in all ranks of life have volunteered for service shows 
that the old love of adventure which won the empire 
still lives. These things surely are more than a set-off 
against the annoyance of our initial reverses. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


‘¢ "T*HERE is no further news of the general situation.” 

So runs the oft-repeated official announcement, 
and so in a nutshell is the progress of the war described. 
In fact we have come to a standstill, and in this state 
we are only too likely to remain for some considerable 
time to come. Indecision and change of plan in war 
can have but one result. Temporarily it may relieve 
the feelings of the man in the street ; but in the end it 
must prolong the extent and widen the scope of the 
operations. How far political considerations may be 
responsible for the present state of affairs, it is difficult 
as yet to judge. But the conduct of the war certainly 
seems to bear the impress of the civilian’s hand. 
Indeed in the circumstances, this is hardly to 
be wondered at. The real, as well as the par- 
liamentary, chief is the Secretary of State for War, 
and he is no longer bound down by the obligation 
to take advice from one great military official. All 
the great heads of the military departments have his 
direct ear, and a diversity, instead of as formerly a 
uniformity, of views is presented to him. That in 
the ordinary affairs of life there may be wisdom in a 
multitude of counsellors is possible. But in war such 
a system spells failure. One can hardly credit a man 
of Lord Wolseley’s matured judgment with conducting 
a great war as our struggle with the Boers has 
hitherto been conducted. Doubtless the matter will 
in time be thoroughly sifted. In the ordinary 
routine of peacetime, the civilian control may work 
well—or at any rate apparently well. But when the 
stern arbitrament of war comes on the scene, the 
further the unskilled opinions of laymen are thrust in 
the background, the better. The policy which has been 
pursued all through the war continues. Divisions, 
as they arrive in South Africa, are split up. As a unit 
a division might appreciably affect the situation in any 
one part of the campaign. But frittered away in 
driblets, its effects are not apparent. What good 
can Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Methuen or General 
Gatacre derive from the addition of one or two batta- 
lions or a few guns? A complete division, despatched 
to either, might have some result. But this is not 
done. Wesincerely hope that a change will soon come 
over the spirit of the operations, and that instead of 
these attempts to satisfy the exigencies of the moment, 
some particular policy will be kept steadily in view. The 
point on which future reinforcements should concen- 
trate is the centre. For it is now abundantly clear that 
the main advance—if the war is to have a successful 
conclusion—will have to be through Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State. But one general in South 
Africa appears hitherto to have escaped reverses, 
and that is General French south of Colesberg. Lord 
Methuen is too weak to attack the Boers, as the latter 
are to attack him. Kimberley and Ladysmith appear 
for the present to be safe; and either could presumably 
at the worst cut through and join hands with their 
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relieving forces—though at aheavy cost. For the present 
inaction is inevitable. Even after Lord Roberts arrives, 
the tide of war cannot possibly set in our favour for 
at least a month. 

Although the War Office generally speaking may 
have been to blame as regards South Africa, it cannot 
be said that our generals on the spot have done 
brilliantly either. In this respect, circumstances are 
largely to blame. Hardly any of the Generals have 
ever been called upon to handle large bodies of troops 
in the field. It is true that Sir Redvers Buller has com- 
manded an army corps at Manceuvres. Otherwise his 
justifiably high reputation has been gained in command- 
ing with brilliant success such small forces as the 
Desert Column. In fact but one man either in or now 
proceeding to South Africa has really had the experience 
—though not in chief command—of dealing with large 
bodies of men in the field. This is Sir William Nicholson. 
Lord Kitchener—in spite of his great reputation—has 
never had to deal with more than two divisions in the 
field. The great difficulty which Lord Roberts will 
have to face will be to collect and organise 
the scattered fragments of divisions and brigades, 
and weld them into units. Before this nothing 
much can be done. It is a strange fact that not a 
single division, and hardly a single brigade, is now 
operating in South Africa in its original organisation. 
The selection to these commands was at the start 
somewhat haphazard, and perhaps the authorities never 
expected that the commands would remain intact. 
Else it is difficult to see why an Engineer officer should 
have been appointed to command an infantry brigade. 
Such appointments have of course been made before. 
But the system is to be deprecated. A brigade and 
even a division is too small a command to be 
held by any but an officer belonging to the arm 
in question. It is humiliating to think how the 
Boers have outstripped us in the matter of arma- 
ment. Our artillery, as regards its personnel, is 
as fine as any in the world. Yet through a lack of 
powerful guns, its effect has to a large extent been 
paralysed. Our cavalry—as far as it goes—is excellent. 
Yet mainly through the lack of it, we have been able to 
effect little so far. Our infantry has maintained its 
historic reputation. Yet its gallantry has largely been 
wasted in attacking prematurely impossible positions. 
We have too long been accustomed to send small 
forces to fight our wars. Success has made us careless 
and over-confident. This being so, it might have been 
excusable had we underestimated the Boer strength 
slightly, and discovered, say, that we wanted 30,000 
more men. But in the present case we originally 
underestimated the requirements of the situation 
by some 100,coo men! As regards regular troops, 
no more infantry—after the 8th Division has started— 
can be spared from the United Kingdom. Our reserves 
have all been called up. If the drain of men for 
South Africa continues much longer, militia divisions 
must be sent out. Now that we have selected a 
new Commander-in-Chief, it is to be hoped that he 
will be given a free hand; and that he will not be 
subjected to the control of civilians, which of recent 
years especially, has been the bugbear of the Army. 


BANK HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS. 


Sk philosopher who first expressed the wisdom of 

the ages in the formula ‘‘ Life would be tolerable 
if it were not for its pleasures,” would have had no 
occasion to modify his cynicism if he had lived in the 
days of the Bank Holiday. This modern institution 
seems to be founded on the fallacious assumption that 

ople have only to leave off their ordinary employments 
in order to start at once upon the enjoyment of a 
pleasant and useful holiday. But experience is all 
against it. It is almost certain for example that two 
Sundays in the week would, for most people, mean the 
addition of a considerable amount of tedium to their 
lives. One Sunday is accepted with thankfulness by 
those who work very hard during the week, but, except 
in cases where the conditions of labour are so unhealthy 
as to be almost intolerable, Monday morning is usually 
welcomed with a feeling of relief. ‘‘ Saint Monday ” 
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indeed is kept by certain classes of workpeople, and in 
some parts of the country more than in others ; butit is 
not kept cheerfully except by ne’er-do-weels, or on 
account of some customary form cf holiday-making 
suited to the popular tastes. Something more than 
mere cessation from work is required to make a real 
holiday. There must be amusements and recreations 
which can be readily turned to, a varied supply of 
physical or intellectual means of activity ; and it is pre- 
cisely for lack of these that our Sundays are for somany 
little more than opportunities for mere recovery from 
the fatigues of toil. The Bank Holiday was not in- 
vented for this purpose, and if it is to be a real addition 
to happiness it must be something more than another 
Sunday added to the week in which it occurs. 

The Boxing Day Bank Holiday certainly leaves 
much to be desired. The theatres and music-halls 
are opened with special attractions, but it is not 
everybody who wants to go to either one or the 
other, and even with all the extraordinary increase 
of this class of amusement of late there are great 
numbers who are disappointed on Boxing Day and 
cannot find room in either theatre or music-hall. 
in the lower strata of working-class life going 
to the theatre or music-hall is almost as rare an 
event as going to church, or to museums and picture 
galleries. So that on Boxing Day there are thousands 
of people who are thrown on their own very limited 
personal or family resources for their amusement. It is 
here that the baleful effect of our dreadful climate is 
felt. At the most one may hope for bright hard frost 
on our last Bank Holiday of the year. Then the life 
and bustle of the streets save the situation. But what 
more doleful sight is to be seen than the streets of 
a populous London district during the Christmas 
holidays on such nights of fog, drizzle, and filth as we 
have had during the week, and as we seem usually to 
have at Christmas unless these recent horrors have so 
affected our imagination as to make the past as hideous 
to us as they have made the present? It is on such a 
Bank Holiday that we realise how hopeless it is asa 
real holiday, and how our public-houses as at present 
conducted fall short of providing suitable means of 
amusement and recreation. We say nothing on the 
well-worn theme of their positive harm on such a 
holiday, and it is easy to exaggerate: but at any 
rate they might improve the Christmas holidays of the 
people we are speaking of if they were provided as 
they ought to be ‘‘ with proper annexes for all the ordi- 
nary English recreations associated with these places, 
and with good food and drink secured to everybody.” 
But after all the Christmas Bank Holiday can never 
be an ideal holiday simply because our British weather 
forbids : the ideal holiday must be spent in the open 
air. It would be in vain however to suggest that it 
should be transferred to some other more suitable 
part of the year. It is too much associated with 
Christmas Day as the traditional common law holiday. 
And yet if this were possible we should only regret it 
for the sake of such classes as clerks, shopmen and 
shopwomen who are enabled to spend the present 
holidays with their families at a distance if Christmas 
Day falls on Monday as it did this year. 

Many of the objections against the Boxing Day 
holiday apply to the Easter Monday holiday. It is still 
too early in the year really to enjoy out-door amuse- 
ments, and even December is hardly so depressing as 
the bleak raw east-winderly Easters against which 
would-be pleasure-seekers strive in vain during the day, 
and from which they early take refuge in the public- 
houses towards evening. Parliament and the lawyers 
indeed take holiday at this time, but our legis- 
lators and lawyers either leave the country or indulge 
in forms of amusements not open to the poorer 
classes such as bicycling for example; for there are 
people even yet without bicycles. But amongst legis- 
lators and lawyers too there is a feeling that the Easter 
holidays are very unsatisfactory ; they are tiresome and 
unenjoyable; very much on account of the weather. 
The only ideal Bank Holidays are those of the Summer 
and the Autumn, and these the masses of the people 
who derive the greatest benefit from public holidays 
enjoy in as ideally perfect a manner as their intellectual 
limitations enable them to do. The difference is 
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immense, and it is accounted for by the difference of the 
weather which takes place in the, roughly speaking, 
seven weeks intervening between Easter and Whit- 
suntide. It would be a decided gain in every respect if 
Easter Monday were dropped as a Bank Holiday and 
one later in the year substituted for it. A more satis- 
factory arrangement would be to replace the August 
holiday by one about the middle of July and then to 
have the autumn holiday about the middle of Septem- 
ber which is perhaps the most perfect month of the 
whole year. We should then have a holiday about 
June, as at present, which is the first month that can 
really be counted on, for even May is treacherous, and 
one in July and another in September—the loveliest 
months of summer, and the loveliest month of autumn. 
They are the months when the country is at its 
earliest and latest best, and if the classes who are 
most dependent on public holidays object then it can 
only be said they would be refusing to accept a decidedly 
advantageous change. As far as business is concerned 
there may be an objection to this arrangement. August 
it may be said is more suitable because there is then a 
very quiet time in business. But this is not at all 
serious. The Easter Monday holiday comes at present 
in a working month, and by shifting it to September 
which is as ‘‘ slack” a month as August, the account 
would be balanced. The most serious objection is of 
course the loss of a Bank Holiday that has a good deal 
of tradition in support of it. This is what gives Easter 
Monday its chief hold as a holiday, and not that it isan 
enjoyable time for the purpose a holiday should serve. 
But if our holidays are taken under unsuitable condi- 
tions we are better without them; they become a bore 
and do us more harm than good. Easter Monday 
decidedly requires consideration from this point of 
view. 


IS ENGLAND DECADENT? 


Se clase of a year is essentially a time when it is 

permissible to take long views, to look before and 
after, and gauge the position of States. When too what 
the German Emperor calls ‘‘the turn of the century” finds 
us in the midst of a crisis like the present it is impossible 
to avoid some consideration as to the stage we have 
reached in the development of our life as a people. It 
is not very difficult to sweep the field of history with a 
discriminating eye and to say when a nation reached its 
culminating point and began to tend downwards. But 
nothing could well be less easy for the impartial spec- 
tator of the time. The rise and fall of States are rarely 
marked by an abrupt transition. There is usually a 
long pause during which a people may be merely taking 
breath for fresh efforts, or the halt may be due to 
incapacity for further achievement. The nation itself 
will formulate no such explanation of its inaction. 
Its spokesmen will announce that further effort is 
unnecessary, that the time has come to renounce dreams 
of ambition and to enjoy the solid advantages already 
obtained ; they are not aware that in thus accommodating 
themselves to the general desire for rest they are speak- 
ing the prologue to the last act in their history. 

During the first part of this period of rest, possibly 
prolonged for many years, the national organism will 
probably appear to have every sign of most vigorous 
life in all its parts and the downward tendency may be 
unobserved, but the time comes when it is evident 
to all the world that the nation is no longer shooting 
upward. That the assertion is made from time to time 
by jealous onlookers is no evidence of the fact, but the 
course of events is sure sooner or later to give the 
opportunity which will prove it once and for all. In 
these matters it is so very easy to allow our prejudices 
to run away with our judgment that we naturally shrink 
from attempting to portion out the Europe of to-day 
into growing and decaying types. Among the former, 
however, no one would hesitate to place the German 
Empire. Its astonishing material progress is one of 


the most remarkable features of the last twenty years. 
Whether intellectually the Germany of to-day will rank 
in history with the Germany of Goethe’s day we may 
reasonably doubt, but no one can doubt that the pro- 
gress of that Empire in wealth and force is so rapid as 
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to appear almost transatlantic in its velocity. Its 
aspect may be aggressive and uninviting but it is a 
great portent which has to be reckoned with. In fact 
the inviting and gracious peoples never seem destined 
to play the part of enduring rulers. Too acute 
intellects and solid results in government are 
rarely found together. The Romans were by no 
means a brilliant people intellectually but they were 
empire-builders of the first capacity, whereas any 
Hellenic dominion was as transient as Hellenic conquests 
in the domain of pure intellect were lasting. But the 
Roman in decadence was a far less lovely object of con- 
templation than the Greek. He had nothing but the 
sensual life to fall back upon and the materialistic view 
of existence developed with frightful rapidity when the 
Empire had reached its limits. 

Personal effort was no longer called for when the con- 
quest and organisation of neighbouring peoples ceased 
to engage the energies of the citizens. When exactly 
this period was reached may be a cause for some 
difference of opinion. The age of the Antonines is 
usually designated as the point of highest development 
but we think it should be placed much earlier. The 
period of repose began in the time of Octavius and from 
Marcus Aurelius onwards the degeneracy becomes 
‘‘gross as a mountain, open, palpable.” <A few 
thinkers like Tacitus may have predicted decay early in 


‘the period but more than half their jaundiced view 


may be set down to aristocratic prejudice at war with 
a new state of things. It is not in the vices of the few 
but in the general attainment of a condition of material 
prosperity that the true danger to national growth 
would appear to exist. Aristocratic follies and vices, 
even an undue pursuit of wealth, do not necessarily 
indicate a decay of national fibre, but a general 
tendency to rest and be thankful is in our view the most 
dangerous sign in the history of peoples. There is 
a certain analogy between vegetable, animal and 
natural life. It may easily be pushed too far. Playing 
with analogies is always dangerous work, but thus far 
we think it may legitimately be carried. All of them 
have their periods of growth rest and decay and there 
is one occasion in the life of each when they have 
arrived at the highest pitch of development of which 
they are capable. It is true of all that ‘‘what’s come 
to perfection perishes.” To have arrived at this point 
by no means demonstrates that a nation is vicious or 
hopelessly corrupt. Circumstances and environment 
have often as much to do with it as character. The 
geographical position of Holland, and the absorption of 
her political existence for a time, and a most critical 
time, in the orbit of England, had much more to do 
with her decay as a great Power than the vices of her 
citizens. When William III. accepted the English 
crown ir order to crush the French he was giving the 
final impulse to our triumphs over the Netherlands, 
but the Dutch people were never more active and 
courageous than in opposition to Louis. Considerable 
material prosperity widely spread may have had some- 
thing to do with subsequent decay of enterprise among 
the Dutch, and in the France of to-day there is no 
difficulty in recognising an extraordinary existence of 
such general well-being as may conceivably militate 
against great national energy. History will judge her 
by the use she makes of the vast Colonial Empire which 
has fallen into her hands. 

Two years ago when the British Empire passed in 
review its material resources and called the whole world 
to witness its vast reserves of men and money, an im- 
partial observer might not have been unduly pessimistic 
who murmured like Scipio when he gazed on burning 
Carthage, ‘‘ The time will come when sacred Troy shall 
perish and Priam and Priam’s people also.” Our 
glorying was not altogether beautiful to witness. It 
was too materialistic to escape the criticisms of keen 
intellects abroad to whom on personal, as well as 
national, grounds such flaunting of overwhelming fleets 
and conquered races and allied communities may well 
have seemed but little short of offensive. There has been 
much in our national life since to give point to the criti- 
cism. The frantic pursuit of wealth among the upper 
and middle classes, which has come into unfortunate 
prominence, and the apparent abandonment of societ 
to apolaustic ideals have often made men inquire 
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whether we had not reached our zenith, and whether 
indeed the decline had not actually begun. 


‘* La gente nuova, e i subiti guadagni, 
Orgoglio e dismisura han generata, 
Fiorenza, in te, si che tu gia ten piagni.” 


The vauntings of imperial sentiment were often such 
as to excite natural resentment when they reached the 
ears of rivals and they shocked all endowed with a 
modicum of good taste at home. The events of the 
last two months have suddenly offered a test which the 
nation did not anticipate and even English critics feared 
to look forward to. It is possible now to hazard an 
answer to the inquiry whether or not our national organ- 
ism is still capable of growth and expansion or has merely 
reached the highest point of an artificial development. 
The trial has been the harder to meet because in the 
mass we were led to anticipate rapid and certain success. 
Yet at no period of our history have we risen in a 
body to confront a grave danger with so much 
unanimity of sentiment. No sane person doubts now 
that however long and bitter the struggle may be we 
shall carry it through to the end and that the end will 
find us more soberminded and perhaps poorer in pocket, 
but braced by adversity and the necessity for prolonged 
self-sacrifice to pursue a task which is far from con- 
cluded. We believe that History will point to this war, 
with all its errors and failures, as one of the truest and 
most timely gifts of Providence to the British Empire. 


THE ETHICS OF SECLUSION. 


OPHOCLES tells us—and they who cannot read 
Sophocles may possibly find the same opinion 
expressed by other and more familiar writers—that the 
moral law is the only stable thing in the world, and 
that it lives for ever, though everything else may change. 
This statement, which some of us may think a plati- 
tude, carries with it such a ring of edification, that 
we must beg the reader not to condemn us as irreve- 
rent, if we venture to point out that it is not entirely 
true. It requires to be taken with certain grave, and 
not uninteresting qualifications. The fact which we 
have in view at the present moment, however, is 
not that the moral law progresses, but that our 
interpretations of the moral law fluctuate. They 
do not fluctuate, indeed, with regard to essential 
principles ; but they fluctuate in respect of very many 
of the deductions drawn from them; and exhibit a 
series of changes which resemble not remotely 
those changes of fashion which are exhibited by the 
general taste and tone in poetry, in fiction, in senti- 
ment, in manner, and in dress. A familiar example of 
such a change may be found in the different values 
attached throughout the last century, and the latter 
portion of this, to enthusiasm regarded asa spiritual or 
moral quality. With the contemporaries of Hogarth 
and Bishop Butler, to call a man an enthusiast was the 
same thing as calling him a hypocritical scamp, or a 
madman. By the contemporaries of Mr. Ruskin enthu- 
siasm is exalted, as one of the first of virtues, and is 
accorded a place even higher than that claimed for 
charity by S. Paul. Many similar changes, though 
changes which have attracted less notice, have taken 
place in that indeterminate sphere of opinion, which be- 
longs partly to morality, and partly to what is called 
the philosophy of life. These changes form an interest- 
ing subject of study. Take for instance the taste 
for, and habit of, seclusion. In the last century, to 
prefer the country to the town, and to prefer even in 
the country the society of few people to that of many, 
was supposed to be a signof wisdom, and not infrequently 
of saintliness. When Goldsmith is describing his model 
minister of religion, one of the first praises he bestows 
on him, is to record the creditable fact that 


‘*Remote from towns he ran his godly race ”"— 


whilst all who are familiar with the essayists of the last 
century, will recollect the kind of moral romance so con- 
stantly associated by them with a withdrawal from the 
great centres of population, with consequent simplifica- 
tion of the day’s duties and interests, and with the 
exchange of streets for idyllic village greens. But 
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this fashion in moral romance has by this time 
disappeared, and its place has been taken by a 
mode the character of which is precisely opposite. 
Idyllic seclusion instead of being praised as a virtue is 
now condemned:as cowardice or self-indulgence. The 


ideally good man is now depicted as a person who, ° 


instead of simplifying his duties, makes them as 
crowded and complicated as possible, and instead of 
seeking the placid joys of solitude, is continually in the 
thick of one throng or another. There is no doubt 
much to be said for the contemporary view of the 
matter ; but there is much to be said also for the old- 
fashioned view it has displaced. Each belongs to 
its age, and is explicable as its characteristic product. 
The view that seclusion was a virtue is a view natural 
to an age which regarded the general features of 
society, whether bad or good, as being alike practically 
permanent ; and which, though full of compassion for 
individual cases cf distress, never looked forward toa 
time when distress should as a whole be lessened. It 
was a view natural to an age which regarded it as the 
main duty of the individual, to make the best of his 
social conditions, not to escape from cr alter them. 
On the other hand the view that seclusion is not a 
virtue, but a selfish indulgence, is a view natural to an 
age that regards society not as a permanent structure, 
but as a constantly changing organism, and is more 
preoccupied with the problem of how to alter the cir- 
cumstances of each class, than to teach the individuals 
of each class how to adapt themselves to their existing 
circumstances. It is difficult for any one age, as it is 
for any one person, to realise more than one side of any 
very great truth: and if the last century erred in seeing 
only the permanent aspects of society, the present 
century errs in fixing its attention too exclusively on 
such of its aspects and elements as it considers 
susceptible of alteration. Let the possibilities of social 
change be as great as we can possibly imagine them, the 
time they will require for realising themselves, will in 
any case te very Jong, when compared with the life of 
each vanishing generation; and consequently whatever 
changes any one generation may witness, each individual 
will find that the circumstances which have not changed 
during his lifetime bear a very large proportion to those 
circumstances which have; and even in an age of the 
swiftest and most inspiring progress, if men are really 
to make the best of their lives they stand in need of the 
philosophy of acquiescence, just as muchas of the philo- 
sophy of reform. If we are too much preoccupied with the 
idea of improving the world we shall be in danger of 
forgetting that it is our duty to improve ourselves. 
It is therefore perfectly possible to be too contemp- 
tuous and too uncompromising in our condemnation of 
the sentimental attitude towards seclusion that was so 
popular with our great-great-grandfathers, and now 
seems so out of date. Seclusion, we maintain, has 
still a great deal to say for itself; and within certain 
limits it can still be not excused only but defended. 
We must begin, however, by at once conceding that 
it is a species of moral luxury, like many other advan- 
tages that are possible only for the rich; or for persons 
of independent, even if moderate, means; or for occa- 
sional votaries, like Thoreau, of a quasi-monastic 
poverty. But even Thoreau himself regarded it as a 
kind of luxury for which he paid not in money but in 
his surrender of his opportunities of making it. It is, 
therefore, as a luxury that we here propose to consider 
it—a luxury on a par with leisure, or indeed as leisure 
of a peculiar kind. 

Considered as a luxury then what are the charms 
of seclusion whether the seclusion be occasional or 
permanent? Its charms are of several kinds; and 
each kind has an influence that is in itself healthy. 
Let us begin with one that many people will regard 
as being the most blamable. This is the charm which 
belongs to seclusion when considered as a synonym 
for exclusion. It is a charm whereof the outward sign 
is the high park wall, the carefully guarded lodge 
gates, and the notice that threatens vengeance on 
trespassers. The entire object of all these outworks 
of privacy will be denounced by certain critics as the 
gratification of class selfishness—of the conscious re- 
pudiation by the few of any contact with. or ary duty 
towards, the many. And amonegt the few there have 
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no doubt, been persons—there are persons still—who 
make criticism of this kind seem plausible. There is, 
however, another side to the question. This exclusive- 
ness of seclusion does not mean exclusiveness only. 
It does not mean merely that the members of one class 
are avoiding the society of other classes. It means 
that they are desirous of privacy in which to cultivate 
the society of themselves: and though this internal 
society should constitute the entire life of no class, it 
forms an important part—it is indeed the central part, 
of the life of every class. Just as the workman’s life 
is not made up entirely of his duties to his employer, 
and the work he does for him in the factory—just 
as the tenant has other duties beyond providing 
rent for his landlord, so the employer and the 
landlord have other duties, likewise, beyond those 
—and they are many — which they owe to their 
workpeople and their tenantry. Every class has 
duties which lie within its own borders, not without 
them : and these private duties, and the feelings and 
affections belonging to them, constitute the soil from 
which the civic and social virtues spring. The class 
circle, indeed, is merely an enlargement of the family 
circle: it is, in other words, an enlargement, an 
adumbration, of the home. And this kind of seclu- 
sion to which we have been just referring, though it 
wears occasionally a selfish and anti-social aspect, on 
account of the magnitude of the apparatus by which it 
is secured, is a seclusion which is secured as really, 
though on a smaller scale, by the humblest walls that 
shelter a family gathered about its fireside. 

So far, then, as seclusion means the cultivation of 
those duties and affairs which relate to a man’s own 
class, and more especially to his family and his near 
friends, the old-fashioned idea that seclusion is a species 
of virtue, embodies an idea which, though only one 
half of the truth, is a half which the moralists of to-day 
are too much inclined to neglect. Seclusion, however, 
has another meaning besides this. It means some- 
times the withdrawal of a man from the life of even 
his own equals—the reduction of his friends, ac- 
quaintances, and personal ties, to the smallest 
possible number; and the substitution of pursuits 
for persons as the main interest of his existence. 
Seclusion of this kind is hardly of such a character as 
to call for much denunciation in order to prevent its 
spread. It is, however, easy to understand the feelings 
and the attitude of those who condemn it as essentially 
immoral—as the cutting off of all moral life at its 
source. But in this criticism, again, we have a half- 
truth only. A very large part of man’s moral and 
Spiritual life, it is true, does depend on his relations 
with other men—a large part, but not the whole. Man 
has relations also, whether he face the fact or no, 
with other things and forces beyond his fellow-men and 
independent of them. Each man has relations with the 
mystery, revealed or only guessed at, from which he, 
and dil his fellows alike spring ; and the nature and the 
duties of man, regarded asa soul, are as perfect a study 
as are the nature and the duties of man as a citizen. 
Thus it by no means follows that the recluse who 
withdraws himself from the society of his fellows, 
separates himself from the interests by which he and 
his fellows are united. He may indeed be withdrawing 
himself from their society only that he may comprehend 
the better, and also assist them in comprehending, the 
underlying realities of individual life on which the 
ultimate value of the social life depends. It is not 
given to all of us to fulfil all duties. In the moral life, 
as in the industrial, there is a certain division of labour ; 
and the recluse of to-day, no less than the monk of 
yesterday, may as a student, a thinker, or as a mere 
example of living, serve the world by his avoidance of 
the ordinary man’s contact with it. 


THE SHRINE OF THE NATURALIST.* 


by Alerseeens is a county rich in delightful villages 

and hamlets. She has Twyford near Winchester, 
crowned long ago the queen of her villages, Hurst- 
bourne Tarrant lying deep in the sequestered little 


* ««The Natural History of Selborne.” Edited by Grant Allen and 
Illustrated by Edmund H. New. London: Lane. 1899. Is. net. 
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valley of the Bourne and shut in by the Hampshire 
highlands, Freefolk and Longparish and Itchen Abbas 
hidden away among the elms and alders of her glitter- 
ing chalk streams; but in variety of beauty and in 
association not one may compare with Gilbert White’s 
Selborne. Every reader of the best book of natural 
history in the language is eager to see the spot for 
himself. It is true that many editors of White’s book 
have done their best to describe the village and its 
neighbourhood, and to show what has been taken 
during the century, which divides us from the time of 
the old naturalist, and what left: but then—to take a 
slight liberty with a line of Tennyson’s— 


‘* Things seen are mightier than things read,” 


and were the editions of ‘‘Selborne” a hundred times 
more numerous and more full of description and 
illustration than they are, one would be none the 
less keen to make a pilgrimage to the village. 
There are several ways of approaching Selborne and 
it is not easy to decide which is the most pleasant. 
Most people go to Selborne from Alton, a_ neat 
and prospering little town on the London and South- 
Western Railway. It is a walk or drive of five miles 
through a country open and breezy, but not especially 
interesting till the great Hanger, which is the glory 
of Selborne, comes within sight. Spring or summer, 
when the birds that White loved and watched are 
busy with their nests and songs, are the best seasons 
to visit Selborne, but this Hanger is a splendid sight, 
as is the Nore hill hard by, when touched by the 
fiery autumn, and they who were so fortunate as 
to see the place late last October will never forget the 
fineness of the colouring. It is not to be wondered at 
that White, with this Hanger close to his garden, 
within full view of his windows, should have come to 
think beeches the best of all trees: and the beeches of 
the Hanger, if not so stately as those of Savernake 
Forest, are still fine specimens. Then Selborne 
can be reached by a quiet back road from the pretty 
and well-kept village of East Tisted, and that is a 
very nice way, for the hedges are high and thick, 
and there are glimpses of the smooth park lands 
of Rotherfield and by-and-bye of Selborne Common 
and the Nore hill. A third route is from Liss near 
the Sussex border through delightful Empshott, and 
a fourth—our own first pilgrims’ way to Selborne— 
along the Oakhanger Road and into the village by one 
of those deeply sunk roads White teils us of, the origin 
of which so mystified Charles Kingsley. The best plan 
is to follow at one time or another all these ways to 
Selborne and judge for oneself which is the most 
charming, but it is not an easy decision to come to. 
The physical features of Selborne have not of course 
undergone any great change since White’s time. The 
Hanger, the Nore hill, the Lithe, the Common, the two 
small trout brooks—one bound for the North Sea and 
the other for the Channel—and the deep roads or hollow 
lanes between Selborne and Oakhanger and Selborne 
and Alton, are no doubt just as they were in the 
eighteenth century: to find serious alterations on the 
face of the earth we have to go out of the village to 
Woolmer Forest, from which the Bins pond of White’s 
time has disappeared. Within the village itself there 
certainly have been changes. Several very ugly red brick 
cottages have sprung up in the main street since we first 
saw it some eighteen years ago, and the old-world village 
shop with its quaintly crowded windows is giving -way 
here as alas! in other Hampshire villages to something 
in the nature of general stores ; a change it is hard to 
be reconciled to. The church has been a good deal 
altered and restored, but the glorious old yew is in 
the churchyard yet, wrapped in its ‘‘ thousand years 
of gloom.” In his ‘‘ Antiquities of Selborne’”’ White 
devotes a whole letter to the subject of yews, and 
this particular one, he says, is ‘‘ upwards of twenty- 
three feet in the girth supporting a head of suitable 
extent to its bulk. This is a male tree which in the 
spring sheds clouds of dust, and fills the atmosphere 
around with its farina.” The tree is in perfect 
health and vigour still shedding its clouds of pollen, 
and at the present time has an adumbrage of no 
less than twenty-four yards, and at four feet from the 
ground a girth of twenty-five feet and a half. Almost 
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opposite the churchyard and the Plestor or village 


green in front of it, isthe Wakes, Gilbert White’s house. 
The Wakes has been considerably added to, but there 
is still plenty of the house standing which we can call 
White’s, and in the hall there are cases of birds which 
are well in keeping with the dear spot. The beautiful 
osprey you see upon entering would have been much 
better left at Frensham-pond or wherever it was taken 
from, but at any rate it recalls to us White's 
note to Pennant concerning the bird shot ‘‘about a 
year ago at Frinsham-pond a great lake, at about six 
miles from hence, while it was sitting on the handle of 
a plough and devouring a fish. It used to precipitate 
itself into the water, and so take its prey by surprise.” 
At the back of the Wakes are the beautifully kept 
garden and lawn to which the naturalist, as his garden 
calendar shows, devoted much time and tender care. 
It is with something like a quickened pulse that one 
steps out into the garden. The summer-house, which 
was dropping into ruins when we first visited the place 
many summers since, has now quite gone, but Gilbert 
White’s sundial remains. In the meadow just without 
the lawn there is a fine old oak, the very tree, it has 
been suggested, round which White watched the night- 
jar in pursuit of the fern-chafers. ‘‘The powers of its 
wing were wonderful, exceeding, if possible, the various 
evolutions and quick turns of the swallow genus. But 
the circumstance that pleased me most was that I saw 
it distinctly, more than once, put out its short leg 
while on the wing, and, by a bend of the head deliver 
something into its mouth. If it takes any part of its 
prey with its foot, as I have now the greatest reason to 
suppose that it does these chafers, I no longer wonder 
at the use of its middle toe, which is curiously furnished 
with a serrated claw.” Gilbert White’s observations of 
that fascinating bird, the night-jar, are scarcely ex- 
celled by anything recorded in the ‘‘ Natural History 
of Selborne.” But we have to-day, it must be con- 
ceded, an observer who has surpassed even White 
in regard to this bird, Mr. Edmund Selous, who, as 
his papers on the night-jar in the excellent ‘‘ Zoologist ” 
show, is a born field naturalist. 

Between the garden of the Wakes and the Hanger 
is a stretch of meadowland sprinkled with trees, and 
in this serene spot White no doubt enjoyed opportunities 
of studying a good deal of bird life. Looking up at 
Selborne Hanger, in White’s eyes a majestic mountain, 
our thoughts turn instinctively to the oft-read, but ever- 
fresh story of the Honey Buzzard, which nested in a tall 
beech there, and of the bold village lad who climbed 
the dizzy tree and fetched down the egg. That and the 
scarcely less delightful account of the raven, which 
nested year after year upon an excrescence of a great 
oak in Blackmoor, furnish rare reading for generation 
after generation of bird’s-nesting young naturalists. 
Pathetic was the poor raven’s end. Hear White tell 
his own tale in his own inimitable way. ‘It was the 
month of February, when these birds usually sit. The 
saw was applied to the butt—then wedges were 
inserted into the opening—the woods echoed to the 
heavy blow of ‘the beetle or malle or mallet,—the tree 
nodded to its fall; but still the daw sat on. At last, 
when it gave way, the bird was flung from her nest ; 
and, though parental affection deserved a better fate, 
was whipped down by the twigs, which brought her 
dead to the ground.” We have grieved over that 
raven in childhood, and even now cannot read the 
story without being touched by the fate of the poor 
bird. The honey buzzard, of which we have been 
hearing much lately, was no doubt a scarce 
enough bird even so far back as White’s time, 
though there is a record in Montagu of one being shot 
at Highclere in the eighteenth century. A pair or two 
of ravens still linger on in the Isle of Wight, where they 
may be sometimes seen about the Culver Cliffs or 
Freshwater ; and some of the oldest inhabitants can 
recollect the time when these birds used to nest in the 
high and remote Tangley Clumps at the extreme north- 
west of the county. ; 

What helps to make Selborne so attractive and varied 
in its beauties is the number of different soils and sub- 
soils, which are found running one into and beside one 
another close to the village. There is chalk and gault 
and.the upper greensand series and chloritic marl and 
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the lower greensand in which the hops flourish to-day 
as they did in the naturalist’s lifetime. - The result is a 
country of a more broken and abrupt character than 
can be expected on the chalk downs or in the chalk 
valleys, and much diversity, too, in the vegetation. 
The hollow lanes of Selborne, one of which leads 
towards Alton and the other towards Woolmer Forest, 
add greatly to the interest and beauty of the place, and 
are very good ground for the botanist. According to 
White, they have been sunk many yards below the 
level of the ground on either side, partly by traffic, 
partly by the action of water. There is at least 
one deeply, but not so deeply, sunk road in the nice 
country between the villages of Strathfield Tungis 
and Rotherwick in the northeast of Hampshire, 
which looks as though it had been made through 
the fields like a railway cutting. Every nook and 
corner in Selborne is worth exploring, for there are 
pretty views at many points. For extent theré is no 
view equal to that seen from the top of the Hanger, 
which is reached after a stiff climb up the Zig Zag, but 
there are some choice glimpses from the churchyard and 
from the lane leading to the Forest. Even the view 
from the chief parlour of the Queen’s Arms is not tojbe 
despised, reminding one, as it may, rather of a scrap of 
Devonshire than Hampshire, and the banks of the little 
streams are very pleasant spots on warm summer days. 
Looking through the visitors’ book at the inn one day 
last autumn we came upon one name of suggestive 
interest, given under the year 1889—Huxley. In his 
edition of the ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne,” Mr. Grant 
Allen has shown how White, as it were, all but raised in 
one or two of his inquiries the thick veil which hid the 
wondrous scientific theories or discoveries of the age of 
Darwin and Huxley from his own. It is pleasant to 
know that one of these great thinkers made his pil- 
grimage to the village of the reverent and simple- 
minded student of nature, whose single recorded boast 
was that he was born and bred a gentleman and hoped 
to be allowed to die such. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


NGLAND and France, grinning contempt or 
defiance through all the gunholes of their bastions, 
are always secretly prostrated behind these threatening 
bulwarks in admiration of one another’s character and 
fashions. On those walls dances a bloodthirsty editor, 
denouncing a cold perfidious and sanctimonious race ; 
behind him a young man is buttoning up a spirit care- 
fully attuned to rudeness, phlegm and cynicism behind 
the stiffest collar he can procure and collecting the 
works of the author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” Blake and 
Miss Kate Greenaway. On our side a noble Press 
is defending our homes from immorality, frivolity and 
technique ; behind that the British matron is devouring 
Marcel Prevost’s wistful descriptions of the English vice 
of flirtation, clad in what she fondly believes to bea 
‘*Paris model”: her daughters are all in Parisian 
studios. Divided by the priceless Channel and those 
other defences of national hatred we breed the traitor 
arts ; they grow up different enough, while dreaming of 
one another, to shock and inspire when they slip past 
the editors and the statesmen across the lines. 

But there are breaks in this constant give and take. 
Our people have remained hard and sulky under the 
appeals of French eighteenth-century art. That is 
because art was sprung upon a quite new nation, the 
middle class, accustomed only to religion in matters of 
the spirit ; they were altogether too fresh and earnest 
to understand anything so old, so sophisticated, so 
much at ease. To the old nation, that had been through 
the world with art, this was its natural and intelligible 
speech, linked to what went before, and charged with 
what of romance and emotion ‘‘conversation” in 
an ancient society could carry. Gainsborough took 
up the word, made it English, became a master 
in the school. Then came the end of that 
world. Keen from their churches and chapels 
poured our Puritans, bent on this new spiritual sport, 
but demanding from it an intensity, a stringing and 
raking of the conscience such as their religious exercises. 
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were wont to give them, and this art, of the play of 
love, of lovers sighing placably a handsbreath from a 
powdered divinity, too wise in the old cheats of passion, 
too fond of its endless chase to lessen the distance, was 
an offence against seriousness. Passion to be tolerated 
in art must figure as a penitential devotion, a church- 
going frame of mind. Landscape? Yes. Words- 
worth passed that in, as the worship of God in Nature. 
Beasts? Yes. The Humane Society takes subscrip- 
tions. Butmen and women! Mr. Holman Hunt only 
could strike the note that made this new public comfort- 
able: he was its schoolmaster to bring it to pictures, 
mortifying its flesh and improving its mind. 

It is perhaps ready now to understand what it scorned, 
to turn back and recover. Nostalgia*is among us. 
Charles Conder, like a survivor who had slept in a 
cave till this tempest was overpast, has unlocked the 
woods that ‘‘ listen for lovers ;” if not belated or solitary 
then perhapsa herald. The pale Burne-Jonesian people, 
who kept vigil through the watches, might now put off 
their mourning and lie down to play under the apple 
trees. In any case the Preraphaelite House, that our 
neighbours are so eager to explore, is now for us a 
house of sickness: the exploiters are sick in all its 
chambers, and the sanitary officers ought to) close 
its doors till it grows sweet again. 

No man can foretell where the wandering fire will 
next be lit, but away from the glowing centre deter- 
mined by the incalculable presence of genius, there is 
always work going forward in the tending and pre- 
serving the fire-places of the past. Collections gather : 
soon in addition to the Jones pictures and furniture at 
Kensington the Wallace galleries will be open, anda 
century imperfectly canonised at Trafalgar Square 
will be better seen. Histories, catalogues, disquisitions 
gather, so many defences for the dead against the 
rough treatment of oblivion. If the preservation of the 
past were left to artists, driving at their own ideal of 
production, what terrible havoc would be wrought! The 
detached inquirer, piecing together history for a love of 
history, is the friend of the unfashionable dead. Lady 
Dilke, whose ‘‘French Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century”* has recently been published, is no dry 
curator of facts, but her book, by its patient industry in 
places where only the zeal of history would carry the 
writer through, belongs to the literature of conservation 
rather than of incitement. She is one of those, so to 
put it, who are arranging the gallery of that century, 
lighting it, hanging it, dusting it, turning over the 
doubtful lesser works with tolerance, assuring the lists 
of the greater. The political framework of the time 
that bore these artists interests her and sustains her 
among academical records. The more fiery critics went 
before, the De Goncourts, lighting up the master 
works, groping after an expression of that new person, 
new spirit and dress, that comes with each original 
moment of art, never seen before, never after. Now 
follows scrupulous research. Lady Dilke is ready to 
travel to Stockholm to check an epithet. Alas! the 
picture described on the off chance as brilliant is in a 
shocking condition. That gives a measure of the 
devotion of the historian; the intelligence has been 
proved in previous works on the history of French 
Art. 
The book it appears has unfortunately been shortened 
by the omission of an introductory chapter setting out 
the general historical framework of the period. This, 
one may hope, will reappear in some future edition. 
The whole scheme includes volumes on the sculptors, 
architects, engravers and furniture craftsmen of the 
time, to follow this on painters. A shelf that holds 
only special treatises at present will then be filled in 
France as well as in England. 

Looking on at the work of such careful historians 
one is tempted sometimes to pray for a benevolent 
tyrant who should command their energies at certain 
desirable points and be ready to pay the price of 
the diversion. I will give an example. We know 
fairly well the range of Watteau as a draughtsman ; 
he is well represented in London as well as in 
Paris. But there is a draughtsman of the eighteenth 
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century who exceeded that master if not in grace, 
at least in curiosity of observation. Gabriel St. 
Aubin is hardly known, but for a few examples in 
the Louvre, outside the portfolios of collectors. In the 
British Museum there are only a few photographs after 
the drawings in the collection of the De Goncourts. 
It would be a service to publish such an artist in 
absolute facsimile, tracking out his drawings, reas- 
sembling, reconstituting his work. Debucourt, the 
painter-engraver who straddles over into our century, 
is another artist whose rare gouache prints ought to 
engage the ingenuity of modern reproduction, if only 
to show what libels are the examples printed by 
other hands. Speaking generally, the drawings 
of the age are the things to reproduce. A process 
block after Chardin Watteau or Fragonard is 
but a shadow, the drawing can be completely given. 
To edit such absolute memorials is to be in the front 
ranks of the salvage corps. 

Lady Dilke’s book gives a few drawings. One by 
Boucher ‘‘ Le Peintre” is interesting ; the ‘‘ Lady with 
a Fan” from Stockholm is poor. Another is three 
heads of a negro, by Watteau, from the same collec- 
tion : Lady Dilke pronounces the version at Kensington 
acopy. Yet another is a crayon sketch of a village 
street by Watteau, from M. Bonnat’s splendid collec- 
tion. The blocks after pictures will serve to recall 
them, or give some idea of those not accessible ; may 
reveal also unappreciated work near at hand such as De 
Troy’s picture in the Jones bequest. D.S. M. 


PUNITIVE PANTOMIME. 


= HE SNOW MAN” is not a pantomime to which 

all children, indiscriminately, should be taken 
by their parents. But all naughty children should be 
taken to it at once. It is, I know, a stern measure 
that I am advocating ; one from which many parents 
will shrink, partly in fear of the S. P. C. C., partly . 
from an incapacity to see why the sins of the children 
should be visited on themselves. Nevertheless, I 
advocate it. The sentimental way of treating children 
has been tried, and it has failed. Our piteous appeal 
to their better natures has been intercepted by their 
worse. It is well known that naughtiness is alarmingly 
on the increase. Parents must make a stand. Let 
them make their stand now, in the Lyceum Theatre. 
Let all children who persistently tell fibs, tear their 
clothes, run away from home, stamp their feet, refuse 
to say their prayers, steal jam, fidget, make faces, blot 
their copy-books and slide down the banisters, be taken, 
summarily, to see ‘‘ The Snow Man.” Let them arrive 
for the rise of the curtain, and be kept there for its fall. 
Then let them be given fair warning that unless they 
reform they will be taken to see it again. So will 
naughtiness be stamped out. 

But what irony! This sovereign remedy is itself a 
part of that system which has fostered the disease. 
Doubtless, in producing ‘‘The Snow Man,” Mr. 
Comyns Carr imagined that he was offering to children 
something which they really would love—something to 
‘*spoil” them, and so make them the more beautiful 
and delightful. The modern system of child-culture, to 
which Mr. Carr thus conforms, is the system of treating 
children as decoration. It was inaugurated by Miss 
Kate Greenaway, developed by the late Mr. Stevenson, 
spun to a chaste perfection by Mrs. Meynell. Its basis 
is a feeling that childhood is not (as the world has 
hitherto supposed) a mere prelude to maturity, but 
the perfect flower of human existence. Our aim, there- 
fore, should be, not to treat children in such a 
way as may tend to make them acquit themselves well in 
after-years, but to conserve in them, passionately, all their 
wild, little, pretty, untutored impulses. Children are here 
for our delight, and if we interfere with them we shall 
be robbing ourselves of our delight. How can we most 
surely keep them as they are? By making them 
happy. How make them happiest? By showing them, 
at all times and in all places, how much we admire 
them. Here we have the source of all the modern 
books for children. Instead of cautionary tales, illus- 
trated by grim wood-cuts, we give children pretty little 
pictures of themselves walking down lanes in prettily- 
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coloured and quaintly-fashioned clothes; and, very 
gently, we read aloud to them pretty little verses 
written by grown-up persons who try to remember and 
reproduce what was done in the green leaf; then we 
kiss them, and use every means to dissuade them from 
leaving us on the plea that it is bed-time. We do not 
perceive that children, though they are quick to take 
advantage of our devotion and to use it for their own 
ends, are intensely bored by us, and that our efforts to 
pose them as decoration evoke from them none of the 
gratitude we have a right to expect. We do not 
perceive that the kind of pantomime inaugurated by 
Mr. Oscar Barrett, so delightful to us, bores them to 
extinction. Such pantomimes are praised by the 
critics, as being ‘‘delightful for the little ones,” 
‘endless fun for the tots,” and so forth. But if the 
editors, who mostly engage for the criticism of plays 
men whose opinions coincide as nearly as_ possible 
with those of the public, were consistent enough to 
engage children for the criticism of pantomimes, 
the result would be that the kind of pantomimes 
supposed to appeal especially to children would be 
so unanimously damned by the Press as to necessitate 
their instant withdrawal. Children have no more wish 
for ‘‘refinement ” in pantomimes than in any other 
things. They do not want graceful dancing or pretty 
songs. Above all, they do not want idealised versions 
of themselves. Stories about children, enacted by 
children, and illustrated by ballets of children, drive 
grown-up persons into paroxysms of delight, but they 
induce gloom into anyone under the age of (say) fifteen. 
What children want—no blame to them—is a show with 
plenty of monsters, demons, noise and buffoonery. 
These things are to be found at Drury Lane; but 
there, alas! unpleasantly overlaid with didactic proces- 
sions, allegorical ballets and all the rest of it. The 
only pantomimes really suitable to children are to be 
found in the suburbs and the provinces. The metro- 
politan caterers (except Mr. Collins, who was caught 
very young by Sir Augustus Harris), all seem to have 
fallen under the spell first cast by Miss Greenaway. 
This is very delightful for us who are grown-up. But 
it would not be so if ‘‘The Snow Man” were a fair 
specimen of its kind. A more spectral entertainment 
one can hardly imagine. It is all the more spectral 
by reason that many cf the big and little mimes 
engaged in it show glimpses of considerable talent : 
one is appalled by the utter waste made of them. It 
is all the more spectral by reason of the very pretty 
scenery and dresses: one wonders why should so much 
money and good taste not have been kept to embellish 
something a little worthy of them. Again, ‘‘ Who,” 
one asks, ‘‘is Mr. Arthur Sturgess? Why was he 
asked to write the book of the play?” Mr. Carr’s 
answers to these questions would be, I suppose, (1) ‘‘ A 
Pantomime Librettist.” (2) ‘‘ Because he is a Panto- 
mime Librettist.” Well! I can understand that expe- 
rience goes for something. One naturally expects that 
an experienced workman will be able to construct a 
story for the stage more or less clearly and dramatically. 
But that is just what Mr. Sturgess fails to do. I defy 
the most inexperienced duffer to produce a more opaque 
rigmarole than ‘‘The Snow Man,” with its endless 
superfluities, and repetitions, and involutions, and 
blanks. But even if Mr. Sturgess had justified the 
confidence felt in his practical capabilities? Surely, in 
a writer of ‘‘ refined” pantomime, one demands some 
measure of poetic feeling, metric talent, humour, 
fancy, and so on. Thus, in any case, a collaborator 
would have been necessary. And I fancy that 
the collaborator would have pointed out to Mr. Sturgess 
that the Snow Man was bound to be dreary on 
the stage, and would have offered to invent a superior 
substitute within half an hour. The idea of an 
animated Snow Man, who, witli the best intentions, 
casts a chill upon all around him and freezes the heart 
of everyone he touches, is not a bad symbolical idea for 
treatment in a book. But on the stage, where you see 
the actual process—and Mr. Sturgess lets you see it 
again and again—the Snow Man is quite intolerable. 
The auditorium seemed to be growing colder and 
colder. Our teeth chattered. We struggled into our 
great-coats, and sat with upturned collars. Realism had 
been going too far. Mr. James Welch played the part of 
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Snow Man. _I suspect he was as much depressed by it 
as were the rest of us. I had, however, no means of 
being sure ; for he was hidden from head to foot in an 
impenetrable costume of sheep-skin, and had as little 
chance of displaying any kind of emotion as a sultana 
bound for the Bosphorus. 

Enough! If I have awakened parents to the chance 
they have in ‘*The Snow Man” of undoing the evil 
which recent years of sentimentality have created, then 
do I forgive Mr. Sturgess the dreadful entertainment. 
Let every naughty child, forthwith, be taken to -the 
Lyceum. One visit will be enough, surely. But there 
are matinées and evening performances. The very 
desperate offender might be taken twice in one day, 
(thick bread-and-butter to be consumed, in the brief 
interval, at the nearest Aérated Bread Shop). ” 

AX. 


BACK TO WAGNER’S PROSE. 


B kee is quite a casual article, quite the sort of 
trifle which Mr. Birrell loves to call an obzter 
dictum. In this my far refuge hours come when one is 
too wearied to attend to the serious businesses of life, 
to one’s meals, the skies and fields and woods and 
waters, the locomotive and tram that three or four times 
a day may be heard whirling from Paris to the distant 
south of France. Then one turns for recreation to 
music ‘and writings about music; and in my idle 
moments to-day, while the sun has shone brilliantly and 
the wind piped icily over Millet’s country, I have lazily 
turned over the seventh volume of Mr. Ashten Ellis’ 
translations of Wagner’s prose writings. The volume 
contains some essays well known to me, some never 
known to me at any time, and some known once but 
long forgotten. But known, or never known, or known 
and forgotten, I do not propose to discuss them with 
any high degree of seriousness. A critic who 
is consistently serious fifty-one times per annum, 
may, surely, once per annum, permit himself to 
be idle and even frivolous. Besides (let me 
whisper it softly, that it reach not the hungry, 
attentive ears of Bayreuth) there is nothing to be very 
serious about. Certainly no one can feel very serious 
about Mr. Ellis’ translation. In its way it is a good 
enough translation ; but Mr. Ellis persists in his ancient 
trick of using a German idiom ; and his everlasting split 
infinitives are bound either to get on my nerves or to 
make me smile; and | prefer to smile. Of course the 
split infinitive can be defended, as it can be attacked, 
on strictly grammatical grounds ; but it cannot be 
defended on the only ground on which it should ever be 
attacked—namely, that in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand it sounds villainously un- 
English. It is one of the things—such as being born, 
getting married, going to the opera, dying—that 
should be done only once in a lifetime, and seldomer if 
possible. If Mr. Ellis could marry as frequently as he 
splits infinitives, Salt Lake City would not contain his 
household ; if he could die as often he would dislodge 
the proverbial cat from its proud position as the most 
wonderful instance of persistent vitality, and would, 
indeed, soon figure as a new kind of Wandering Jew, 
and have operas written about him. He must be under 
the influence of Mr. Bernard Shaw, with his ‘‘ tobe or 
not tobe.” 

Apart, however, from Mr. Ellis’ translation, the 
contents of the volume are so very trifling that we may 
be sure they would never have been republished had a 
smaller man than Wagner written them ; and their re- 
publication does not make one think more—though I 
don’t say it makes one think less—of Wagner. Mr. 
Ellis himself appears to be (at heart) of somewhat this 
opinion ; for in an unnecessarily long preface he points 
out, altogether superfluously, how these essays show 
the length of time Wagner held, more or less coherently, 
the views which he expressed more fully in his Ziirich 
time ; and he goes so far as to connect, by means of 
an annoying little footnote, a remark in the third act 
of ‘ Tristan” with a remark of the mad gentleman in 
‘*A happy Evening.” ‘‘ A happy Evening” is the title 
of a conversation that is supposed to ensue between 
Wagner and the mad musician (who is Wagner tenderly 
caricatured by Wagner) as the result of rum punch 
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and of listening to Mozart’s symphony in E flat and 
Beethoven’s in A; and the mad musician in describing 
the effect upon him of the music, not to mention a 
spring evening and the punch, makes the very common- 
place remark: ‘‘I felt a thousand things besides, 
but them I cannot tell you.” This immediately 
reminds the alert Mr. Ellis of Tristan’s tremendous 
answer to King Mark, which is similarly worded, but 
as widely different in meaning as the difference between 
two meanings could possibly be. In fact, if the preface 
itself means anything, Mr. Ellis would have us believe 
that about 1840 the content of ‘‘ Tristan” was already 
seething in Wagner’s brain. Perhaps it was. But the 
mad gentleman’s remark to Wagner does not go one 
inch of the way towards proving it: simply it is 
absolutely irrevelant. 

Of the two much-belauded essays—or stories, 
sketches, whatever they may be called—the ‘‘ Pilgrim- 
age to Beethoven” and *‘ An End in Paris,” | cannot 
bring myself to think at all highly. When the mad 
gentleman of ‘‘A happy Evening” actually meets 
Beethoven, he only hears Wagner talk. Beethoven 
could never have held forth about the music-drama 
in such a style. Moreover, what Wagner implies— 
that Beethoven would have written music-dramas 
if the world had permitted him—is obviously an 
entire untruth. Beethoven, in the first place, was not 
in the smallest degree dramatic; and, in the second, 
he never considered what the world wanted him to 
write, or dreamt of asking it what it would allow him 
to write. Had he done so, there would be no sym- 
phonies after the second, no sonatas after the op. 31, 
none of the later quartets. The humour of the story is 
ultra-German. It consists mainly of descriptions of an 
Englishman who is as anxious as the madman to see 
Beethoven, only his motive is described as a much 
lower one. He is rich, and therefore to be despised by 
the German thick-soled boor; he is merely an amateur, 
and therefore to be contrasted with some tramp- 
musicians who sit down by the road-side and play with 
stupendous feeling and understanding Beethoven’s 
Septet. The whole thing is farcical and indeed a little 
contemptible. The great German musicians owe so much 
to the English, and we have for more than a century 
housed and fed and clothed so many inferior German 
musicians, while competent English musicians have been 
excluded from all opportunities of earning a living, that 
for very shame’s sake, for fear of a retort not courteous, 
an underfed, pushing, impudent composer, such as 
Wagner was in 1840. should have been careful to say 
nothisg about us. For my part, I believe as little in 
the rich Englishman who said, ‘‘ Twice a week I play 
the flute, on Thursdays the French horn, and of a 
Sunday I compose,” as Ido in the tramps who knew 
Beethoven’s Septet in Beethoven’s lifetime. Not a whit 
better is ‘‘ An end in Paris.” Here we have the same 
bumptious German madman. He has come to Paris to 
win fame and money by doing everything that the pets 
of Paris could do, only he means to do it better; he 
fails; and he dies of hunger. All I have to say is that 
he deserved to die of hunger, if not of something more 
painful. It is true that on his deathbed he declared his 
belief in ‘* God, Mozart and Beethoven ;” but while he 
was in decent health he was fully prepared to out-Meyer 
Meyerbeer-—had he but been clever enough! Occa- 
sionally a Wagnerite, grown indiscreet through stress 
of enthusiasm, tells us that this sketch is a kind of con- 
fession made by Wagner. Alas, it is! Had Wagner 
only been clever enough to do the Meyerbeer trick, we 
should have no ‘‘ Ring,” no ‘ Tristan,” no ‘‘ Master- 
singers.” He failed in the base false-art before he 
succeeded in genuine art. Only a Chadband or a 
Stiggins would blame him; but surely only the most 
fatuous sort of fools will say that he failed because he 
did not wish to succeed. 

For the rest, the least uninteresting essays are those 
on the Overture and the Nibelungen myth—the first for 
its own sake, the second because it shows that so early 
as 1848 Wagner had more or less completely shaped 
the plan of the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring.”” My readers may 
remember the ferocity of Mr. Shaw’s attack on me for 
my disbelief in his remarkable theory: that the earlier 
operas of the ‘‘ Ring” were the product of Wagner's 
prime and the‘ Dusk of the Gods” simply the twaddle of 
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his second childhood—or rather, a kind of harking-back 
to the grand-opera style of his first childhood or earlier 
manhood. That absurd theory is untenable by anyone 
who has read this earlier draft of the scheme. Mr. 
Shaw must re-write his book. It would be a uselessly 
hard task to discuss all Wagner’s reports and sheer 
pot-boiling stuff of the same sort. Indirectly they 
simply furnish us with a picture of the musical life of 
the time, but it is a picture which was already com- 
plete. Mr. Ellis threatens us with another volume— 
which may, indeed, be issued by now—but I hope that 
Vol. VIII. will be the last and that we shall not have 
Wagner’s washing bills, hotel bills, tailors’ bills and so 
on ina Vol. IX. I feel as if it would be impossible to 
look at any more of Wagner’s prose for at least twenty 
years. Then it may have a new interest, of, perhaps, a 
quite surprising kind. J. F..R. 


FINANCE. 


Home Raitway Divipenp Expectations.—II. 


E have seen, in the case of the ‘‘ heavy ” lines, that 

the prospects of increased dividends for the second 

half of this year are by no means commensurate with 
the improvements in gross earnings. A similar ex- 
perience is likely to fall to the lot of most of the other 
companies and for precisely the same reasons. Heavier 
expenses promise to neutralise much of the advantage 
implied by enhanced revenues, and many of the 
lines have also increased charges to meet. The 
Great Eastern is one of these. Its revenue has 
improved to the extent of close upon £90,000 ; but the 
expenditure, which for the June half rose by £84,000, 
will probably absorb all this, if not more, and dividends 
have to be provided for the increased Preference stock 
and for the new Ordinary ranking as from July 1. These 
together represent an addition of about £/26,000 to the 
obligations of the company ; and if the directors choose 
to drop the charges for the contingent and the fire in- 
surance funds, the increase will be met in this manner, 
and the outcome will be much the same as last 
year, or 5} per cent. per annum. A little looking 
into these figures, however, will show that it is 
quite possible the distribution may be no better than 
5 per cent., the amount paid for the second half of 1897. 
The Great Central Company will emerge from the half- 
year with a gross increase of about 4,155,000, but ex- 
penses will undoubtedly show an increase of £130,000 
or thereabouts, and against the improvement of about 
425,000 in net earnings, we have an increase of 
nearly £70,000 in fixed charges. Itis probable that the 
1891 Preference stock will receive a little—1 per cent. 
or so; but even this is by no means assured, and 
holders of the junior Preference issues are to 
be condoled with. At the same time there is 
no doubt that the Great Central Railway has a 
good future before it, with capable management such as 
it enjoys at present, and therefore the outlook for the 
junior Preference holders is by no means black. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that the com- 
pany propose to raise £6,000 coo on Second Deben- 
tures. The Great Northern has not suffered so 
much as many people expected from the competi- 
tion of the Great Central, but it has not escaped, 
and the half-year has been but indifferently good, 
gross revenue showing an increase of only about 
442,000, which will probably fall short of the 
mecrease in expenses, while fresh Debenture and 
Preference charges will call for £415,000 more than las* 
year. There was a good carry forward for the first 
half of this year, but bearing all things in mind, there 
does not seem much likelihood of the Deferred receiving 
more than 1} or 2 per cent. for the year. The Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire will have about £90,000 extra 
profit to its account for the half-year, and although 
there are additional Preference charges, the company 
should be able to maintain the 54 per cent. per annum 
which it paid last year, or at the very worst should 
not go lower than the 5} per cent. of two years 
ago. The South-Western will also have about 
g0,c0co more at its disposal this half-year than 
it had twelve months ago, thanks in the main to the 
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transport of troops to Southampton. The increased 
charges for Ordinary stock and increased rental for the 
Waterloo and City will go with increased general ex- 
penditure to nullify the better earnings, and at the best 
the Ordinary stock is not likely to obtain more than 8 
per cent. per annum, the rate declared last year, while 
there is quite a possibility that 7} per cent. may bethe dis- 
tribution, giving 2% per cent. for the Deferred. It seems 
probable that the whole of the Brighton Company’s 
increase of about £68,oco will be swallowed up by 
heavier working expenditure and enhanced capital 
charges, and we look for nothing better than the 
maintenance of the dividend on the Deferred at the 
same rate as last year—6} per cent. for the twelve 
months. The South-Eastern and Chatham Joint 
Committee ought to find itself able to save for the 
stockholders between £30,000 and £40,000 of the 
increased joint revenue for the half-year. The Chatham 
First Preference dividend of 44 per cent. seems well 
assured: and probably the South-Eastern will pay 6} 
per cent., as for December 1898, on its Ordinary stock, 
which would give 3 per cent. for the year on the 
Deferred. It may be necessary to make another dip 
into the reserves in order to help out the Deferred 
distribution, but the reserves stand at £460,000. 


The holidays, the settlement, and the lack of good 
news from the seat of war are responsible for 
another week of small business. It may be said that 
the tone of the House as a whole has shown some 
improvement on last week, when everything was 
depressed by the reverse at the Tugela: and the 
arrangement of the account without much trouble has 
helped matters. Money is much more plentiful than 
had been generally anticipated, though carrying-over 
rates have naturally ruled high. That there should be 
some failures was almost inevitable when one con- 
siders the full situation, but there have been none of 
the big smashes which the pessimists foretold for us, 
and if only some progress might be made with the 
course of hostilities, we should soon have healthy 
markets again. As it is, the situation, though not 
so bad as it was last week, is still very dangerous. 
The fall which was induced by General Buller’s reverse 
was not only severe but it was general: though South 
Africans suffered most, ail departments were affected, 
and there is no doubt that the decline was 
more widespread and severe than that caused by the 
Baring crisis. There is no blinking the fact that the 
public received a bad shock over the Tugela affair, and 
that nothing less than a really big victory will neutralise 
the impression. With this, things would go well in 
the stock markets. Any further reverses, however, or 
any discouraging news, would inevitably lead to a 
further set-back, for there is a lot of speculative 
stock not yet digested. But we anticipate no 
more reverses, and as prices have fallen so smartly 
since the end of October and are now very much 
below intrinsic merits, we should not advise any- 
one to wait further before picking up his bar- 
gains. One development seems to us quite beyond 
question—when once the end of this war comes 
clearly into view there will be no buying stocks 
and shares anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
present quotations. The Continent has been selling on 
the recent reverses under the impression that Great 
Britain is now certain to get beaten. It strikes one as 
odd that French and German sympathy for the Boers 
does not go to the length of appreciating the blessings 
of Boer rule, but this is an observation by the way. 
What is of immediate purpose is that, with real 
progress on our part, and no one here doubts that we 
shall win in the long run, the buying from the Conti- 
nent alone will be sufficient, regardless of what may be 
done at home, to induce a rise of 30, 40, or even 50 per 
cent. all round in South African mining shares. All 
other sections will participate in the recovery, and then 
the opportunity will be lost. 


Money is for the moment a trifle easier, and with the 
turn of the year and the filtering of supplies back from 
the provinces, added to receipts of gold from the United 
States, we may look for a further slackening in rates. 
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That relief, however, will not be other than temporary, 
and it will not be marked any way. The briskness of 
the trade movement is maintained, and Government 
will soon require more money for the prosecution 
of the war. Meantime, the Bank return is rather an 
improvement on its. predecessor, though by no means 
an encouraging document. The net influx of gold 
from abroad down to Wednesday was £769,000, and 
as the Bank’s stock of coin and bullion shows an in- 
crease of nearly £47,000 the inference is that the 
foreign gold has more than offset the takings for the 
provinces. There is a reduction of £464,000 in the 
amount of notes in circulation, and the result is an in- 
crease of £511,000 in the reserve, the aggregate being 
417,847,397 compared with 417,335,927 last week and 
418,831,556 a year ago. The proportion to liabilities, 
however, is nearly 4 per cent. lower on the week. Public 
Deposits are £1,100,coo higher and Other Deposits 
£800,000 higher, while Government Securities also 
show an increase of £1,000,000 and Other Securities 
an increase of £430,000. 


Home Railways show some improvement in sympathy 
with Consols, but this has not been accompanied by 
any appreciable accession of new business, and this 
section keeps very slack. Notwithstanding the cheap- 
ness of everything in the market, the public does not 
come in freely, and operations as a consequence 
are very largely professional. The attitude of the out- 
siders can be understood, but it is not very reasonable. 
They would rather await events in South Africa, and 
when these events have developed in accordance with 
the general expectation, much of the opportunity will 
be missed : for we may take it the recovery will be both 
sudden and sharp. We would again impress upon 
investors the advisability of buying now instead of 
waiting for a rising market. The country is prosperous 
and dividends promise to be well maintained. The 
past account saw an almost unbroken succession ot 
declines more or less severe, thereby improving the 
opportunity, as it were, for one desirous of picking up 
good stocks cheap. Dover A was made up six points 
lower than on the 12th inst. : a fall of 4 was registered 
in Caledonian Ordinary, Metropolitan, and South- 
Eastern Ordinary : 4} in North British Preferred : from 
3 to 35 in Chathams, Furness, Great Central Preferred, 
Great Northerns, Hulls, South-Western Deferred, and 
North-Easterns ; 2} in Great Easterns, Brighton De- 
ferred, Lancashire and Yorkshire; and so forth. The 
circumstances responsible for falls such as these were 
quite exceptional: and not much stimulus would be 
required to make things mend appreciably. For the 
rest, the traffics are satisfactory as a whole with a few 
good individual items, these including £415,140 increase 
for the Great Western, £8,362 for the North-Western, 
and £5,625 for the Great Central. The principal 
decrease is the 45,258 reported by the Midland. 


The present position of Americans is good, and the 
prospects—given a cessation of reverses to our troops— 
may be said to be quite bright. This market has again 
been one of the best in all the House. Though opinion 
on the score of money is not unanimous, to the 
majority the outlook seems tolerably clear. Just 
now at all events the dear money bogey lies low, and 
ordinarily the turn of the year should see a further 
improvement. The Government, too, having plenty of 
loose money in its Treasury, will no doubt come 
once again to the rescue should action be rendered 
necessary or desirable. Thanks to both London 
and New York support, some of the ground lost 
during the past account has already been recovered, 
but there is still plenty of leeway to be made 
up before prices are back to a fair level. It is to be 


noted that New York Centrals were made up on‘ 


Wednesday 8} lower than on the 12th inst., and 
Baltimore Preferred 7} lower: while falls of 5 to 5} 
were registered in Milwaukees, Erie Firsts, Louis- 
villes, and Southern Pacific Common, and 4 to 4} in 
Atchison Preferred, Baltimore Common, Denver Pre- 
ferred, Illinois Central, Reading Firsts, Union Ordinary. 
These falls, be it understood, occurred on the one 
account: the declines would be much more marked 
were one to make a comparison with the highest figures 
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touched this year and, in the case of many stocks, even 
with the figures of the end of October. Holdings such 
as Unions, Chesapeakes, Louisvilles, Baltimore and 
Ohios, Atchison Preferred and numerous others at 
existing prices seem to us to be very well worth buying. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration, in fact, to say that nearly 
everything in the American market presents attractions 
at the present range of values, whether for invest- 
ment or for speculative purposes—that is, so long as 
money remains relatively cheap and we have no more 
reverses in South Africa. 


Our previous remark concerning the utter futility or 
indulging in an ‘‘intelligent forecast” of the outlook 
for South African mines still applies, for the sufficient 
reason that the situation has undergone no change 
worth speaking of. Though an attempt has been made 
this week to put some life into the market, it has met 
with no very marked degree of effect, and, for our own 
part, we fail to see that anything short ‘of a decisive 
move towards Pretoria will restore the confidence of 
the public to an extent sufficient to bring about a re- 
vival of activity. In default of anything very definite 
to say as to the actual position of the market, we may 
reiterate our advice to those who have faith in the 
fortune of the Transvaal, and in the ability of Great 
Britain ‘‘to see this thing through,” that they should 
look around them for shares to purchase. Here again 
the recent fall has been almost prodigious. Rand 
Mines were made up on Saturday last 8} lower, and 
De Beers 5 lower ; there are falls to note, too, of 33 in 
Modders, of 23 in Wemmers, of 2} in Jagers, of 2,'; in 
Matabele Gold Reefs, and so on. We have sufficient 
confidence in the British Empire to be quite convinced 
that the outcome of the war will be satisfactory to us, 
and a clear inference from this is that the mines will in 
the future enjoy privileges from which they have been 
debarred hitherto, and that they will profit accordingly. 
In other words, Kaffir mines are phenomenally cheap, 
if Great Britain is to have a voice in their future govern- 
anent, and extremely dear if it is not. We believe they 
are cheap because we have no doubt as to the end of 
the struggle now in process, and we have already given 
expression to our belief that as soon as the beginning 
of the end emerges into sight the buying on Continental 
account will be considerable. It is now announced that 
the directors of the De Beers Company will pass the 
dividend. Some few weeks ago we took occasion to 
doubt that they would adopt this course, but when we 
wrote we had every reason to suppose that Kimberley 
would promptly be relieved. We certainly did not look 
for a check to Lord Methuen—a contingency which 
alters the case completely. On the subject of Westra- 
lian mines there is very little to be said beyond this— 
they have been flat, and they have had such a heavy fall 
recently that we should not be surprised to see a slight 
upward reaction for the new account. 


INSURANCE. 


EALING last week with the subject of endowment 
assurances we showed that a man aged thirty could 
obtain in some of the best offices, at the end of twenty 
years, a return of all the premiums he had paid accumu- 
lated at 3 per cent. compound interest ; and we explained 
that during the twenty years he would have insurance 
protection, which, in the event of his premature death, 
would involve a return for his money very greatly in 
excess of what he had paid. It is worth while to con- 
sider this question of the value of insurance protection, 
since it is one with which people in general are little 
familiar, though it should in fairness be taken into 
account in comparing life assurance with other invest- 
ments. The premium on an endowment assurance 
policy consists of two parts, one of which serves to 
provide for the sum assured in the event of death during 
the endowment period, and the other part of the pre- 
mium provides for the payment of the endowment at 
the end of the period. The former of these two parts 
is the cost of the insurance protection, the value of 
which should be taken in account in forming an 
opinion of the kind of investment that endowment 
assurance constitutes. 
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If an insurance company made a bargain with a 
number of people that it would pay the sum of £1,000 
to each of them who died within twenty years the actual 
cost to the insurance company, assuming death to occur 
in accordance with the mortality tables, assuming the 
interest earned upon the funds to be 3 per cent., and 
making no provision whatever for any expenses of man- 
agement, would be for age thirty at entry about 49 153. 
per annum. Thisamount of £9 15s. per annum should 
therefore be deducted from the premium paid for the 
endowment assurance, and the balance of the premium 
should be considered as the amount invested to 
obtain the sum assured at the end of the endowment 
period. The return obtained upon this reduced 
premium is the return that is strictly comparable with 
investments of other kinds. Dealing with the same 
policies that we spoke of last week, those of the 
Guardian, Law Union and Crown, Legal and General, 
and Marine and General, we find that #10 per annum 
invested in this way would amount to A331, to £341, 
£339 and £342 respectively. Now #10 per annum 
invested for twenty years at compound interest at 5 per 
cent. amounts to £ 347, and at 43 per cent. to £337, so 
that the investment part of the premium as distinct from 
the insurance protection part is seen to yield about 5 per 
cent. compound interest. 

It is worth while explaining exactly how these results 
are arrived at. We may illustrate it from the Guardian 
policy for age thirty at entry. 


The premium for endowment assurance for 


41,000 is 4g 1r 8 
The net cost of insurance "protection for 

20 years is hod ee ate om 915 0 
The investment part of the premium is 39 16 8 
The return for £39 16s. 8d. basi annum in 

20 years is 1,398 0 Oo 
The return for & 10 per annum in 20 years 

is 351 0 oO 
£10 per ; annum ‘at si per cent. compound 

interest amounts in 20 years to ss 35% © © 


Putting the matter in this way somewhat understates 
the actual facts of the case, since the insurance protec- 
tion here considered is for £1,000 only, whereas in 
practice many of the poticy-holders who die during the 
twenty years receive bonuses in addition, the cost of 
which ought strictly to be added to the cost of insur- 
ance protection, and be deducted from the investment 
part of the premium; but on the other hand it is 
assumed that interest at 3 per cent. would be earned 
upon funds, whereas probably the office would earn 
something like 3} per cent., which would slightly 
reduce the premium for the insurance protection. 

But in illustrating this point we have taken merely 
the pure, or theoretical, premium, without making any 
provision for expenses, whereas the commercial value 
of the insurance protection is what should properly be 
deducted in order to find the investment part of the 
premium. The lowest rate we can find quoted by any 
office for insurance protection for twenty years is 
4Hi2 18s. 4d. for £1,000 for age thirty at entry, and 
deducting this amount from the endowment assurance 
premiums the remaining premiums show that each £10 
per annum would amount at the end of twenty years to 
4380 in the Guardian, £371 in the Law Union, £368 
in the Legal and General, and £372 in the Marine and 
General. For comparison with these amounts it may 
be added that #10 per annum for twenty years at 53 ~ 
cent. amounts to £379, and at 5) per cent. to £368 
These results show in very striking fashion the excellent 
returns that can be obtained by investing in endowment 
assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WAR, AND AFTER ? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Cape Town, 27 November, 1899. 


Str,—I spent some weeks in Johannesburg in June 
and July : there was of course a good deal of anxiety 
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and excitement at that time but nothing to what 
followed afterwards. The scenes during the exodus 
have however been fully depicted and the hardships of 
travelling in open trucks are forgotten in the thought 
of the ambulance trains bringing down the wounded. 

In looking back at the first part of the war the great 
thing that strikes one is the narrow escape we have 
had: but for the timely arrival of troops from India it 
is likely that Natal would have been overrun and it is 
quite possible that the Colony (as we always speak of 
the Cape Colony) might to a large extent have shared 
the same fate. Besides the enormous loss which would 
have been caused by these inroads and the difficulty of 
retrieving the position afterwards there is hardly a 
doubt that a great many of the Colonial Dutch would 
have joined theenemy. Although this could not have 
been excused it could scarcely have been wondered at 
as there is of course a strong racial sympathy between 
them and under such circumstances they would think 
that they were joining the winning side. Amongst the 
up-country Dutch of the Colony as well as amongst the 
Dutch of the Transvaal there was before the war a 
high opinion of the fighting abilities of the Boers and a 
correspondingly low one of those of the British troops 
and reverses in the early stages of the war would have 
strengthened those opinions and encouraged them to 
go over, besides which they would have been exposed 
to strong pressure which they would have found it 
difficult to resist. 

The next thing that strikes one is the enormous 
armament of the Boers and their numerical 
superiority over previous estimates—this has certainly 
surprised most of us. Of course they refer to the Raid 
at once as the reason for all this arming but it is quite 
evident that it has been on a scale inferring the ex- 
pectation of a war with England and not of any minor 
attack and one would imagine that their preparations 
must have been going on for some considerable time. 
The third point to notice I think is the great bravery 
that has been displayed. On our side the storming of 
boulder-strewn and rock-crowned kopjes defended by 
men who are still in the main excellent shots and who 
have been supported by well-placed artillery has been a 
terrible task and the courage and determination shown 
by our officers and men have been simply magnificent. 
The other side have also displayed far more bravery 
and stubbornness than we gave them credit for. It is 
said that there cannot be peace in South Africa until 
the two races have learnt to respect each other and 
that is one of the good effects that we hope this war 
will produce. 

As to the conduct of the war it is next to impossible 
as yet to criticise: until quite recently we have been 
obliged to act on the defensive and although our losses 
have been heavy we have not suffered any signal 
reverse and we have been able to effectually check the 
enemy’s advance. We were inclined at first to grumble 
at the delay in sending out troops but we now realise 
that the transporting of 50,000 men a distance of 
6,000 miles in a few weeks has been a great feat and 
that nothing like it has ever before been performed. 

The offensive operations will I presume afford the 
best test of our generalship and strategy. Another 

int that stands out is the capital way in which the 
irregular forces have come to the front and the splendid 
work that they have done—particularly in Natal and 
at Mafeking. The Imperial Light Horse have effectually 
answered the sneers which they had to put up with 
when they were without a gun: indeed the Johannes- 
burgers have come out so far in better colours than 
perhaps we expected. Many of them have joined in 
the fighting and have been amongst the most useful 
of the troops: others are crowded into the towns and 
although they have been styled thieves and murderers 
there is a remarkable absence of any increase of crime 
in the places to which they have fled. Beyond all this 
many of them are suffering great anxieties and hard- 
ships with scarcely a grumble. Employment has been 
found for a certain portion of them and much has been 
done (thanks largely to the home subscriptions) in the 
way of providing relief for those who are in actual dis- 
tress but there are others who are in circumstances 
which are almost desperate.—Yours truly, 

A JOHANNESBURG MERCHANT. 
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To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Cape Town, 29 November, 1899. 


Sir,—What is to be the settlement after the war? 
Details are not of great importance, but there is one 
thing we must have and that is, the two Republics 
must be annexed to the British Empire. If this is not 
done then a good bit of the work now in hand will 
go for nothing. Republicanism and British rule are 
incompatible in South Africa, one of them must drive 
the other out. Now if the Republics are allowed to 
survive this war and are not annexed, however stringent 
the suzerainty over them may be on paper, the struggle 
between Republicanism and British rule will commence 
again, and then I should back the former ultimately 
to win. 

Further it must be remembered that if you allow the 
Transvaal Republic to exist, you will turn the Uit- 
landers in that country into Republicans as they will 
have a share in the government of the country, and 
in any future trouble with the old country they will of 
course be on the Transvaal side. 

Another reason why we should have annexation pure 
and simple, is that you can only have perfect political 
equality between the two white races by putting them 
on the same political footing, and that is British 
citizenship. If you leave the Republics you will leave 
the difference which has been a chief source of all our 
troubles still in existence. On the other hand, if 
annexation is carried out, then you will give British 
ideas, British influence and the English language an 
immense impetus in South Africa, both white races 
being treated exactly alike as they would be under 
British rule, the differences would disappear the sooner, 
and finally you would get that fair and just treatment 
of the native races all over South Africa which does 
not exist under purely Boer rule.—Yours truly, 

A MEMBER OF THE CAPE TOWN CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF SCIENCE. 


To the Editor of the SaAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I was amazed to read that last week the police 
seized a number of copies of Mr. Havelock Ellis’ 
‘*Studies in the Psychology of Sex” and also of Dr. 
Park’s translation of Professor Féré’s ‘‘ Pathology of 
the Emotions.” 

Your readers will perhans remember that last year 
an obscure bookseller was prosecuted for selling the 
former high-priced book; this person was not even 
brought before the respectable, but certainly un- 
scientific, bakers and candlestick makers, who were 
meant to ‘“‘try” the case, but was frightened into 
pleading “‘ guilty ” and did not get a day of prison. 

But in consequence of this sort of ‘‘ trial” the most 
valuable book on a subject of great gravity was pyt 
under the ban, and cant and ignorance once more delay 
the steps of justice. 

In no other country in the world would such a 
cowardly attack be made upon a member of the medical 
profession who has done good service to the State. No 
wonder that the ‘* Lancet ” (19 November, 1898) should 
say ‘‘ Mr. Ellis seems to us to have been badly treated.” 
And the other great medical organ, the ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal,” stated ‘‘ There is nothing about the book 
itself, either in its appearance or in the manner in which 
the subject has been treated, to pander to the prurient 
mind.” 

The work of Professor Féré I have only seen reviewed, 
but the head of a great Paris hospital will be surprised 
to hear he has tried to corrupt public morals! English 
science must have fallen on bad times when illiterate 
detectives may pass judgment on the study of the 
specialist, and continue to deal with the phenomena of 
the emotions and the calamities of disease by the 
barbaric method of the prison cell. 

I have not space to quote all that has been said 
about this matter, at home or on the Continent, but I 
wish to protest against the most idiotic and immoral 
form of police censorship which would suppress the 
grave and sober statement of most undoubted facts. — 
I enclose my card, and remain Sir faithfully yours, 

B.A. CANTAB. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 
Walsall, 18 December. 


S1r,—An American’s letter in your issue for 16 Decem- 
ber is doubtless an accurate statement of American 
feeling towards England. Newspapers in America, 
more than elsewhere, are commercial undertakings— 
they write what they think will suit their readers. In 
a community which not only endures, but supports, 
Tammany Hall, the municipal bodies of Chicago and 
San Francisco, we might naturally expect them to range 
on the side of Kruger and his Hollanders. The remark 
about holding Canada becomes funny, when read in 
conjunction with reports of the mistakes the Americans 
made in Cuba, and are still making in the Philippines. 
England is not yet making any great success in the 
Transvaal, but we are only experimenting so far. Our 
generals have no actual experience (the only school) of 
white warfare and little of modern weapons. 

Doubtless they will learn their lesson. Let us hope 
they may never have to profit by it against the promoted 
butchers, and bakers, and candlestick-makers, whom 
Tammany puts in charge of what America, or its yellow 
press, is pleased to call its army. Ofcourse America is 
jealous of the only honest and free country in the world. 
Hence she rejoices in any difficulty England meets 
in establishing good government in her colonies or 
dependencies.—Yours, W. 


SOMALILAND AND ABYSSINIA. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Zaila (Somali Coast), 5 December. 


Sir,—Recent rumours in the Press have been more 
than usually incorrect with regard to Somaliland and 
Abyssinia. It was stated not long ago that King 
Menelik had set out from his capital at the head of 
40,000 men, either to subdue a rebellion or even 
invade the Sudan. As a matter of fact there has been 
no rebellion, and His Majesty has remained continu- 
ously at Addis Ababa. 

The French have exaggerated the movements of a 
mad Mullah into a menace for British Somaliland, 
whereas that country has never enjoyed such complete 
peace and security as it does at present. Inthe French 
protectorate, however, troubles constantly recur. The 
progress of the railway from Djibouti to Harrar is very 
slow, and the murder of workmen occurs frequently. 
The Somalis have great confidence in Englishmen, but 
dislike the French intensely. The whole of British 
Somaliland is administered by four Englishmen, and 
does not cost the Imperial Government a single penny. 
The French have a small army of officials, and receive 
an annual subsidy of 400,coofr. from Paris. As an 
example of French methods I may cite a recent incident. 
Three workmen having been murdered on the railway, 
a number of peaceful friendlies were arrested and 
ordered to find the culprits, who belonged to a rival 
tribe. They succeeded in furnishing the names of the 
murderers but had no power to arrest them, so their 
friendliness was discouraged by the confiscation and 
sale of their cattle, amounting to 70 camels, 5 asses, 
1,200 sheep and goats. The British Post Office from 
Zaila to Addis Ababa has now been organised with the 
utmost cheapness and efficiency, the distance of 200 
miles to Harrar from the coast being accomplished in 
three and a half days by relays of riding camels. The 
French Post Office at Djibouti issues fanciful stamps 
and voluminous rules, but the service is so irregular 
that even the French minister to Abyssinia prefers to 
avail himself of our superior arrangements. In all this 
we find one more example of French colonial methods 
and their inevitable failure when put to a practical test. 
The presence of the French at Djibouti is indeed a 
standing menace to the security of East Africa, for they 
have countenanced the importation of cheap rifles and 
their sale to the natives in the most reckless manner, 
which may any day facilitate a widespread insurrec- 
tionary movement, requiring infinite pains and patience 
to subdue.—Your very obedient humble servant, 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S ‘“ PEEL.” 


‘*Sir Robert Peel.” By Lord Rosebery. London :. 
Cassell. 1899. 2s. 6d. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S book on Pitt was so good that 
it placed its author in the front rank ot political 
biographers. The promise of a Life of Chatham from 
the same pen excited the keenest expectation. For the 
sake of a rapidly rising literary reputation we regret 
that Lord Rosebery has consented to republish from 
the ‘*‘ Anglo-Saxon Review” his article on Sir Robert 
Peel. The modern magazine, with what Mr. Hooley 
would call its ‘‘ front-page” of names, has largely sup- 
planted the old ‘‘ Quarterly” and ‘‘ Edinburgh” Reviews, 
much to the detriment of a kind of literature which 
ought to be a mean between the book and the leading 
article. The great editors, Jeffrey, Giffard, Lockhart, 
Napier, have passed away with their great contributors, 
Sidney Smith, Croker, Hayward, Macaulay. We 
understand the change and its causes, and we do not 
apply severe criticism to a magazine article, provided 
it stays where it is. Take it however from its original 
niche, clothe it in boards, and offer it to the public 
with all the pomp and circumstance of a political mono- 
graph, and it challenges criticism of a different order. 
We are compelled to say that Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Peel” 
shows signs of being hastily written, contains no 
original reflections on the statesman’s much-discussed 
career, and produces no fresh biographical matter of 
any kind. 

Lord Rosebery has proved that he can write so 
well that we can hardly understand his passing the 
following sentence (p. 20). ‘*By the word ‘ Tory’ 
no reference is, of course, here intended to the party 
now existing, which is sometimes called by that name, 
which can scarcely be said to have survived, even in a 
languishing condition, the cataclysm of 1846, and which 
finally disappeared in 1867.” The antecedent to the 
second of the three whiches is the noun ‘‘ name,” and 
it is quite ambiguous whether it was the name or the 
party that disappeared. Here is another instance of a 
clumsy and confused sentence. ‘‘ He narrates the pain. 
ful scene in the House of Commons when Peel lost his 
self-control under an attack by Cobden, ill-timed and ill- 
expressed, but not that when, with inexplicable fury, he 
repelled a contemptible cannonade by Cobbett.” Lord 
Rosebery has less excuse than other men for writing 
carelessly, as he has ample leisure at his command. 

Peel’s life has been pretty thoroughly shaken through 
the sieve of criticism. Disraeli, Croker, Jennings, and 
latterly Mr. C. S. Parker have said. almost everything 
there is to be said about Sir Robert Peel, and argued 
his conduct from every point of view. The only new 
fact we have read lately about Sir Robert Peel is not in 
Lord Rosebery’s book but in the Reminiscences of Sir 
Algernon West, who corrects the universal idea that 
the statesman owed his death to his bad horsemanship. 
The popular notion is that as Sir Robert Peel was 
riding absently up Constitutional Hill, the horse 
stumbled, and the rider fell off. Sir Algernon West 
tells us on good authority that the horse, which was 
sold to Sir Robert by a friend, was known to be vicious, 
and was a dangerous mount for the best of riders. 
This is very interesting, but we do not owe it to Lord 
Rosebery, who does little more than. summarise the 
familiar arguments about Peel’s two celebrated tergiver- 
sations. As every schoolboy knows, Peel twice broke 
up the Tory party, in 1829 and in 1846, by carrying 
measures of which he had previously been the chief 
opponent. We agree with Lord Rosebery that Catholic 
Emancipation and the Abolition of the Corn Duties are 
not on all fours, and that circumstances which justified 
Peel’s conduct in the latter case did not exist in the 
former. Roman Catholic emancipation could have been 
carried just as easily with Peel outside the Cabinet as 
inside: indeed, as Lord Rosebery points out, Peel 
could have helped the measure more by his independent 
support after resignation, than he did by proposing it 
himself after opposing it for years. The fact that the 
King and the Duke of Wellington wished him to remain 
in the Cabinet are no reasons at all for his defiance of 
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the traditional code of honour in these matters. The 
case of the Corn Law was different. Sir Robert Peel 
did resign in 1846, and gave Lord John Russell the 
chance of carrying Free Trade. But, absurd as it seems 
when one weighs the importance of the issue, Lord 
John could not settle the squabbles of Lord Grey and 
Lord Palmerston, and failed to form a Cabinet. Sir 
Robert Peel had therefore no alternative but to return 
and carry the measure which he believed to be right. 
A volume of rather casuistical controversy has gathered 
round these two transactions, much'‘of which might 
have been saved if people would bear in mind that 
expediency must always play a large part in politics. 
From one charge Sir Robert Peel’s character and 
circumstances acquit him. If he changed his mind on 
vital questions, he did not cling to office from any 
vulgar appetite for loaves and fishes. 

By far the most interesting part of this book, what 
indeed redeems it from triviality, is Lord Rosebery’s 
view as to the function and method of a Prime Minister. 
What is a Prime Minister? is a deeply interesting 
question when propounded by one who has recently 
filled that office. Sir Robert Peel tried to be ‘‘ the 
senior partner in every department as well as president 
of the whole,” and came, as might be expected, to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ the duties are incompatible and above 
all human strength—at least above mine. The worst 
of it is that the really important duties to the country— 
those out of the House of Commons—are apt to be 
neglected. I never mean to solve the difficulty in one 
way, namely by going to the House of Lords. But it 
must be solved one way or another. “The failure of the 
mind is the usual way, as we know from sad experience.” 
This conclusion, with its pathetic reference to the suicide 
of Castlereagh and the madness of Liverpool, is, as 
Lord Rosebery says, ‘‘a striking pronouncement.” 
Lord Rosebery defines the Prime Minister as ‘the 
Chairman of an Executive Committee of the Privy 
Council, or rather of Privy Councillors.” With greater 
accuracy Bagehot defined the Cabinet as an executive 
committee of the House of Commons, for it is the latter 
body and not the Privy Council to which the Cabinet 
is responsible. Lord Rosebery’s picture of the labours 
of a Prime Minister in coaxing one colleague, in bully- 
ing another, in ‘‘ masticating the pledges” of all, is 
perceptibly tinged with the bitterness of experience. 
But Lord Rosebery seems to be of the same opinion as 
Sir Robert Peel, that it is physically impossible for a 
man adequately to discharge the duties of Prime 
Minister and to sit in the House of Commons. The 
head of our Government must therefore be outside the 
legislature, as the president of a republic, or he must be 
a member of the House of Lords. This isa very difficult 
question, on which Lord Rosebery’s observations are 
weighty and suggestive. 


PACIFIC PROSPECTS AND POSSIBILITIES. 


‘The New Pacific.” By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1900. 14s. 

‘The Caroline Islands.” By F. W. Christian. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 12s. 6d. net. 


i VETS in the Pacific have in the last few years 
moved swiftly. Since Mr. Christian wrote the 
last chapter of ‘‘The Caroline Islands” the remnant 
of Spanish dominion in the Far East has passed into 
German hands; since Mr. Bancroft completed his 
survey of the situation left by the Spanish-American 
War the Pacific has been still further modified by the 
Anglo-German agreement as to Samoa. ‘‘The New 
Pacific” is an unblushing appeal to American jingoism, 
and the value of many of its facts is minimised by 
blatant conceits which will warn off numbers of English 
readers. Mr. Bancroft is indeed as anxious to enlarge 
on the New America as on the New Pacific. He is almost 
ridiculously elated at the spectacle presented by the Re- 
public in the conflict of 1898, and if we are ‘not as im- 
pressed by American virtues in the council chamber as by 
American prowess in battle the fault is not Mr. Ban- 
croft’s. In Mr. McKinley he assures us the American 
people have a statesman of the very first rank. Of 
American diplomacy he writes in terms which suggest 
that the Republic is blessed with one department at least 
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which has escaped the influence of Tammany. He is 
constrained to hope that the year ’98 saw some ad- 
vance towards the exercise of honesty in diplomacy. 
‘*Spaniards seem to regard systematic lying as the 
first requisite of a statesman,” he says in a passage 
which is noteworthy only for its bad taste. ‘‘ Since the 
fifteenth century . . . Spanish kings and their ministers 
have been the faithful disciples of Niccolo Machiavelli. 
And the diplomatic service of the rest of Continental 
Europe is much upon the same plane. So that in 
this war and the international intercourse connected 
therewith, the absence of sophistry and chicanery on 
the part of the United States was remarked.” Con- 
tinental Europe, we can but remember with a sigh of 
relief, does not include Great Britain. Mr. Bancroft 
spares us the insults he is not ashamed to hurl at the 
rest of Europe. The superiority of the United States to 
the arts and devices of diplomacy as practised in older 
lands seems to be somewhat qualified by Mr. Bancroft’s 
second thoughts when dealing with the peace negotia- 
tions. America made demands which Spain had no option 
but to comply with. When Spain demurred to parting 
with the Philippines the American plenipotentiaries 
promptly delivered an ultimatum. The negotiations 
were consequently a farce. They were, says Mr. Ban- 
croft, ‘‘an unnecessary and uncalled for humiliation 
of Spain by the United States, a diplomatic dragging 
through the dust at our chariot wheels of these helpless 
statesmen, unworthy of the American people.” If 
therefore sophistry and chicanery are not the instru- 
ments of American diplomacy, other qualities, as little 
entitled to admiration, are. 

Nor is Mr. Bancroft much more fortunate in his 
account of the altruistic spirit in which the United 
States undertook to relieve Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines of Spanish authority. It is characteristic 
that, whilst harping repeatedly on the humane thoughts 
and generous deeds which were the springs of American 
action, Mr. Bancroft should ask insistently what 
material advantages America is to reap from the 
possessions which have fallen to her in the discharge 
of her high mission. His pictures of the Pacific 
past and present, of the Pacific which men sacrificed 
their lives to explore, which pirates and buccaneers so 
long claimed for their own, which commerce and inter- 
national comity to-dav divide and seek to exploit. are 
masterly. That the United States should have been un- 
willing to stand aside whilst the Pacific was partitioned 
was as intelligible as the idea that the Pacific is to 
become an American lake is absurd. With Australasia 
and Hongkong on one side and Canada on the other, 
British enterprise will show a lamentable falling off if 
both politically and commercially the Union Jack is 
not in the forefront. ‘[he strides which the Pacific 
of the immediate future will make wi'l possibly eclipse 
those made by the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans in the 
last four hundred years. Ships and cables will multiply 
apace, Japan will go ahead, Russia will utilise her 
immense opportunities in Manchuria, the grip. of the 
Powers on their respective spheres of influence in China 
will be tightened, Canada and Australia will vastly im- 
prove their present relations, and South American 
States will participate in the new business looming 
ahead. What would happen, asks Mr. Bancroft, were 
all the towns round the Pacific to become new Genoas, 
Amsterdams, or Salems? ‘‘ What would happen if 
one in fifty of our Pacific seaports possessed the men 
and genius, the intelligence, industry and activity, of 
some of the ancient seats of commercial empire ?” 
America has laid her plans for taking advantage of 
whatever may be in store. She already commands 
coaling stations for her navy and her merchant marine 
from the Antilles to Asia—‘‘a beautiful string they make, 
Porto Rico, Nicaragua, Havana, the Ladrones and 
the Philippines, a necklace of black diamonds.” All 
that is now necessary in Mr. Bancroft’s view is 
that the United States should generously subsidise 
lines of steamships and construct the Nicaragua Canal. 
American progress and expansion in the last ten years 
have excited a craving for more—a craving which must 
of necessity manifest itself chiefly in the new Pacific. 

Whatever the interest attaching to the future of the 
Pacific it would be an exceedingly narrow mind -which 
restricted its view to industrial and political potentiali- 
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ties. There arethe historic, the archzologicand the ethnic 
sides to be considered. Mr. Bancroft carries us as far 
back as 1513 when Balbao with drawn sword rushed 
into the waters of Panama Bay and claimed the unknown 
expanse beyond for the King of Spain. The Pacific 
divides the new civilisation advancing westward from the 
old which so many centuries ago reached the eastern 
extremity of land. Who shall positively affirm or deny 
that the Ocean was not crossed by the Phoenicians? 
Aztec remains lend colour to the idea that those venture- 
some mariners of the ancient world reached the north of 
South America, but they leave the course pursued to 
conjecture. In Pacific waters time will no doubt give 
up many secrets. Mr. Christian’s explarations prove 
that the poptlation of the islands which are scattered 
over hundreds of leagues of Oceania is not as great now 
as that which existed in days gone by. Mr. Christian’s 
curiosity as to the ruins’ of Nan Matal, the Meta- 
lanim Venice, has led to discoveries which, as 
Vice-Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge points out in an 
excellent introduction to the book, go to show that 
at some distant time the Caroline Islands enjoyed 
life under conditions very different from those which 
now obtain. This circumstance unquestionably 
supports the contention that certain native races are 
destined to die out, whether the white man invades 
their territory or not. But the support is not absolute. 
Spanish authority over some of the islands which she has 
surrendered for cash down had almest vanished, but 
the coming of the Spaniard may have been the blight- 
ing influence which clearly overtook the natives of so 
many of the islands. Their active hostility towards 
representatives of Spain is susceptible of fairly easy 
explanation. Sir Cyprian Bridge has had as intimate 
relations as any white man with many of the South 
Sea Islands and he denies that the natives are all savages 
except in their abstinence from trousers and novels. 
Their failure to appreciate such accessories of civilisa- 
tion is however not necessarily proof of their barbarism. 
It is unfortunately certain that the Spanish possessions 
which have been taken over by the United States will 
be regarded chiefly as fields for exploitation by syndi- 
cates and trusts. But the islands of the Pacific have 
other than material claims on the white man’s attention. 
Mr. Bancroft indicates what may be done with some 
of them commercially: Mr. Christian the attractions 
which they present for the student of history. 


VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


“Carmina.” By J. H. Hallard. London: Rivingtons. 
1899. 2s. 6d. 
M R. HALLARD expresses his culture agreeably 
and musically. He can even sing in French and 
Latin almost as correctly as he can in English. All 
poetic inspiration is nowadays so sadly to seek that we 
must extend a cordial welcome to his promising lines, 
if perchance we may encourage him to persevere in the 
right direction. The following afford a fair example of 
his dainty, if not strikingly original, conceits : 
** On a laughing summer morn 
Maud — field and meadow ee 


. Sisters mine,’ a red rose e sighed, 

* Yestermorn how fair we seemed ! 
Methought that brighter than the dawn 
With crimson hues our petals gleamed. 
Dimmed is all that glory now, 

All our roseate honours gone, 

See where on this maiden’s cheek 

Our perfection is outshone !’” 


** Child Illa and other Poems.” By Wilfred Woollam. 
London: Simpkins. 1899. 

Mr. Woollam sets out to be archaic, but is only 
incoherent. The names of his characters—Dondelume, 
Montdevaleur, Illa, &c.—savour of parody. From 
high heroics he drops into a kind of anecdotage, which 
he styles ‘‘ narrative poems.” Here is his expression 
of a pretty wit : 

**Oh, Mr. Smith, you’re ‘ nuts to crack!’ 
But money? Is he rich and thrifty ? 
He’s but the coat now on his back ; 
He’s right down shifty!” 
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‘* Soldierin’: a few Military Ballads.” By John 
Renton Denning. Bombay: Indian Textile Journal 


Co. 1899. 1 rupee. 

This is yet another irritating attempt to reproduce 
the language and portray the sentiments of ‘‘ Tommy 
Atkins.” One effort is entitled ‘‘ Enteric” and begins 
as follows : 

‘‘ Jones of ‘C.’ pegged out las’ night, they’ve carried 
’im inter the stiffun’s ward.” 


That is enough of ‘‘ Soldierin’ ” for us. 


‘*Other People’s Wings.” By T. W. H. Crosland, 
London: Unicorn Press. 1899. 


Here again we have the vulgarity without the wit of 
Mr. Kipling. Perhaps the best attempt at humour is a 
parody, entitled ‘‘ Kips,” and considerately labelled 
After ‘ Bobs’”’: 


‘* Ther’s a little round-faced man, 

Which is Kips, 

Writes the finest stuff he can, 
Our Kips, 

Takes the cake fer fancy prose, 

Has the Muses by the nose, 

Makes us all sit up in rows— 
Don’t yer, Kips?” 


Most of the other pieces are pointless and all of them 
are so trivial that they might well have been left amid 
the lumber of the ephemeral publications which first 
gave them light. 


‘The War for the Union: a Poetical Panorama.” By 
Kinahan Cornwallis. New York: ‘‘ Wall Street 
Investigator’ Office. 1899. 


** America the scene, and war the theme— 
What more with grand suggestiveness could team ? 
What more, with patriotic ardor, fire » 
Or tune, to fitting music, harp or lyre? 
The War of the Rebellion is old, 
But through all time its story will be told.” 


This pompous doggerel is evidently intended seriously 
and no breath has been spared to fan it into fire. The 
preface is probably the longest on record, covering 
278 pages of verse about Columbus. We need only 
quote two lines from it: 


** Hurrah! for 1492— 
Hurrah ! in 1892.” 


‘* Forest Notes.” By Eugene and Annie Lee-Hamilton. 
London : Grant Richards. 1899. 3s. 6d. 


These writers possess a vocabulary, which might be 
very useful in prose, more especially in translating from 
foreign tongues. They have unfortunately but a small 
sense of metre or rhythm. They have very little to say, 
and do not know how to say that little well. 


‘Music from the Maze.” By Marcus S. C. Rickards. 
London : Chiswick Press. 1899. 45. 6d. net. 


Mr. Rickards has already published several volumes 
of verse and, if the present one is unlikely to win him 
fame, it may at least be commended for many pretty 
turns of phrase and a graceful appreciation of Nature. 
He may certainly be placed in the front rank of the 
minor poets. 


‘*Manabozo.” By Francis Neilson. London : Macqueen. 
1899. 25. 6d. 


The North American Indians have a poetic aspect, 
which a pale-face finds it difficult to interpret. Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha” will scarcely satisfy posterity 
and its dramatie character has failed, to satisfy Mr. 
Neilson. Accordingly he has produced what he calls 
the ‘‘libretto” of ‘the first part of a trilogy on the 
myths” of the redskins. If it ever comes to be acted, 
it will certainly be very tedious. His verses recall the 
usual doggerel of a pantomime without its incident 
or even its vulgar wit. He seems to rely upon 
being carried through by his composer, but for this he 
will need a great master. We are sorry that he has 
not succeeded better, for he had fine material in the 
wild myths of an old-world race, the progress of 
whose extinction at the hands of modern Vandals is 
much to be deplored. 
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NORMAN NERUDA’S CLIMBS. 


**The Climbs of Norman Neruda.” Edited, and with 
an Account of his last climb, by May Norman 
Neruda. London: Unwin. 1899. 21s. 


ae the many accidents in the Alps which took 

place during the climbing season of 1808, quite 
the worst in the eyes of climbers was that in which 
Mr. Norman Neruda lost his life on the Fiinffingerspitze. 
All that was known to the world at the time was that 
Mr. Neruda was seized with illness in climbing an easy 
place, and that he fell, struck his head, and died on the 
following day, after a night spent on the mountain. 
The tragedy was all the greater as the Fiinffingerspitze 
happened to be Mr. Neruda’s own particular mountain 
which he was the first to ascend from the north side, 
and which he had already ascended once from the south 
by the famous Schmitt ‘‘ Kamin” in which he met his 
death. His wife and Dr. Dietrich were with him, 
and now in this volume of climbing narratives, Mrs. 
Norman Neruda gives for the first time a full descrip- 
tion of this terrible accident. Her husband was feeling 
slightly unwell, and ought undoubtedly, had he observed 
his own strictest rules, to have turned back from the 
climb. They did their best to persuade him; but he 
was in one of those moods when a strong man fights 
against a feeling of illness and thinks to conquer it. 
He has paid the penalty, and there is nothing more to 
be said. It is one of those accidents that might have 
occurred to any climber of any school; and there is 
little or no point in the effort to draw any lesson from 
such a calamity. There is the obvious fact that you 
should turn back from a climb when you feel unwell : 
but who did not know that before? And who will act 
upon it the more for this ? 

It is more profitable to turn to these joyous 
and light-hearted narratives of brave adventure, which 
his wife, with perhaps too little editing, has given to 
the world as the best monument of her husband’s life. 
There used to be some head-shaking amongst the 
climbers of the Tyrol over Neruda’s daring feats: and 
these narratives will confirm the impression that he 
knew few limits in his ambition to prevail over Nature. 
He climbed the Lyskamm from the north face, and for 
a man who has done that, there must be few mountains 
which seem impossible. Mr. Neruda was not only 
ready to surmount the perpendicular: he was not even 
appalled by the overhanging. He even broke the rigid 
convention by which many of the most intrepid climbers 
set an iron law against solitary ascents. He climbed 
the Dent Blanche alone, and in his later climbs he was 
accustomed to range about the Dolomites without 
guides. But all these things are a matter of degree, and 
their wisdom depends upon the ability of the individual 
climber. Mr. Neruda in his chapter on mountaineer- 
ing without guides, discourages the practice for all 
except those who have mastered the art under the best 
guides, and he was probably himself a finer climber 
than can be found among the guides throughout the 
whole Tyrol. As for climbing alone, he was far from 
making that his practice. His ascent of the Dent 
Blanche was merely a ‘‘ tour de force,” undertaken in 
order to experience the delights of being alone in the 
high mountains, and free from disturbance of others’ 
presence. He knew the mountain well, and to him it 
was no very difficult feat. It is notable, indeed, that 
his death came to him not in performing any extra- 
ordinary feat but in climbing over a perfectly familiar 
route. 

The chapters in which Mr. Neruda discourses on 
mountaineering in general, and on the technical diffi- 
culties of rock-climbing, will vindicate,his position as a 
serious and cautious climber. No one has spoken more 
seriously than he does in this chapter of the need of 
caution in every branch of this difficult and arduous 
pursuit. He was undoubtedly a pioneer, and impatient 
of the limits within which the sport was held by the 
older conventions. He was one of a group who have 
extended the triumphs of climbing over mountains 
hitherto regarded as inaccessible. Most of these 
climbers come from Austria, where life is not held so 
dear as it is in England. The outcry begins when 
‘*God’s Englishmen” get killed. We should be the 
last to encourage any gambling with lives. Still, it is 
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probably inevitable that some toll of life should be 
exacted for one of the finest sports in which men en- 
gage: and if brave men are willing to risk their lives 
with open eyes, as Mr. Neruda plainly was, it is surely 
rather their own business than that of others. The 
only true ground for: rebuke seems to come when foolish 
tourists may try to go up mountains in entire ignorance 
of the craft, and when a man persists in climbing de- 
spite the wishes and interests of those who depend upon 
him for their bread. In this case, as in that of Mr. 
Mummery and many other Alpine climbers, the wife 
was a companion of the sport, and shared the risks of 
her husband, well knowing the price that they might 
have to pay. 

Mr. Neruda’s accounts of his climbs will not hold 
quite so high a place in climbing literature as those 
which Mr. Mummery left behind, when he went on his 
last fateful journey to the Himalayas: but they belong 
to the same order. Mr. Neruda was not a mere 
gymnast, but had that delight in Nature which is the 
crown and justification of the sport. The mountaineer 
sees aspects of Nature which no other man can con- 
template except in the cold black and white of photo- 
graphs. No wonder then that he is stimulated to good 
writing, and that men who have ‘‘done” great moun- 
tains, often write descriptions surpassing anything that 
they have penned before, and cause their friends to 
marvel. The reaction of greac enterprises on literature 
is not to be ignored in summing up the final account of 
profit and loss. If adventure were to give way to 
prudent counsels, and all men were to stay at home 
and decay like the leaves of autumn, a very great page 
in the book of literature would have to be torn out, 
and a very vivid stimulus would be withdrawn. Mr. 
Neruda was by no means a practised writer, and often 
protested that he could wield an ice axe better than his 
per, but the subject has inspired him, and in many 
passages throughout this book, there are fine apprecia- 
tions of Nature which might have come from the pen of 
a great writer, if it were not that now and then an 
elementary slip of style reminded us that he was but a 
novice at the art. Still, the book will live among its 
kind, both as the story of a gallant life, and as a 
picture of many things that only can be seen with the 
eyes of those to whom, like Mr. Neruda, life is cheap 
as contrasted with the joy to be obtained on those 
giddy heights— 

‘* Where the morn first appears.” 


PICTURES PROCESSED. 


‘*The English Preraphaelite Painters, their Asso- 
ciates and Successors.” By Percy H. Bate. 
London: Bell. 1869. 42s. net. 

‘* Representative Painters of the Nineteenth Century.” 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell. London: Sampson Low. 
1899. 30s. net. 

‘Sir John Everett Millais, his Art and Influence.” 
By A. L. Baldry. London: Bell. 1899. 7s. Gd. net. 


> or are three examples of the Christmas gift 

book, new style, a style that is becoming ex- 
tremely tiresome. The ease and cheapness ot the 
photographic processes make it a simple thing for pub- 
lishers to run up such books and give them an airtof 
luxury or seriousness by printing large, clapping on 
a handsome cover, or adjoining a pretentious text. 
Criticism ought to distinguish very sharply between 
such productions and books that cost money and 
brains. 

Painters do not seem as yet to realise how much 
pictures suffer from this perpetual processing. As we 
have more than once argued, there is some excuse for 
processing a picture in a work of history where the 
object is identification, comparison, reference. But 
when the object is pleasure, the presenting of a work of 
art, this multiplying of effaced shiny copies is a 
vulgarising act. It is the exact equivalent of putting a 
song on the barrel organs. The excessive multiplica- 
tion alone is a mistake. 
sick of seeing the works of the Preraphaelites and of 
Burne Jones in all the magazines and half the 
illustrated books? Their interest is worn down; their 
appeal, which is of an occasional special kind, becomes 


Who does not begin to be. 
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ill-timed and importunate ; their faults start out as the 
texture of their emotion is worn threadbare. But there 
is a more fundamental reason against this processing ; 
if a work of art is to be put into circulation in another 
medium it ought to be adapted to that medium. The 
great painters who have controlled the reproduction of 
their pictures have recognised this ; in passing from the 
world of colour in the picture into that of black and 
white the work has undergone a special interpretation, 
a reinforcement of its black and white elements, has 
received an equivalent in the preciousness of the 
engraver's work, for what it was to lose. Facsimile 
engraving is a stupid child of photography. Interpre- 
tative etching or engraving is another matter, and this 
is the art that will rise again when we Rave ceased to 
wallow in process blocks, and when painters, at present 
flattered by the organ-grinder’s reproduction, and the 
prospect of finding a way into every household, begin 
to have a little care as to the placing and presenting of 
their pictures. 

Of the three books named the second is the most 
straightforward piece of album-making. The pictures 
suffer in different degrees from process; the climax is 
the inclusion of a block after Claude Monet. What 
does the thing mean in black and white? Nothing 
whatever, of course. But this extreme case only puts 
very forcibly the argument against the whole business. 
Better to look at a single veridical etching drawing or 
picture than to turn over these pages that dull the art 
of a century. 

The other two books have a pretentious text added 
to their blocks. A particular kind of writer appears 
to have sprung up to supply this kind of book 
which is no book; Mr. Bate and Mr. Baldry are 
perfect after their kind. Mr. Bate not content with the 
ancient tale ‘‘It was in the year 1848 that three young 
students . . .” brings into his book all the cousins and 
aunts-in-art of the three, all their cribbers, all the stony 
Britons and art-students who have thought it worth their 
while to be ‘‘ imaginative.” Ford Madox Brown still 
figures as the ‘‘ Father of Preraphaelism,” and among 
his numerous children William Bell Scott hands on the 
lamp to such as Mr. Archie Macgregor. Mr. Baldry, 


writing on Millais, offers us ‘an estimate of the value. 


of his intervention, as an artist, in the aesthetic move- 
ments that marked the years over which his career ex- 
tended.” He gives it throughout in this style, ‘‘ The 
mid-century painters” become ‘‘ the men who were 
responsible for the art production of the middle years 
of the century.” ‘‘ Vehement and unhesitating opposi- 
tion fo the prevailing fashion was all that could be de- 
pended upon 4 effectually alter the course of affairs, and 
vo awaken the art world sufficiently /o a sense of its 
position 40 give a proper trial ¢o the more wholesome 
methods which were needed to replace those that were 
plainly discredited and obsolete” is a sentence cha- 
racteristic of a portentous kind of wool in which abso- 
lutely nothing is wrapped up. 


KASHMIR. 


“Picturesque Kashmir.” By Arthur Neve. Illustrated 
by Geoffroy W. Millais. London: Sands. 1899. 5s. 

Kings of Kashmira: a Translation of the Samskvita 
Works of Joniraja, Shrivara, and of PrajyabhaZa 
and Shuka.” By Jogesh Chunder Dutt. Vol. III. 
Published by the Author. 


WE are glad to see the final volume of Mr. Chunder 

Dutt’s useful translation, which carries the 
native annals of Kashmir from the twelfth to the end of 
the sixteenth century. The period thus includes the 
famous Zain-al-‘abidin, the rule of Mirza Haidar, and 
the Moghul annexation under Akbar. The two earlier 
volumes completed the translation of Kahlawa, ‘‘ the 
father of Indian history ;” the present volume includes 
the work of his continuers, Jonaraja, Shrivara, Prajyab- 
haéa, whose unfinished history was completed to the time 
of Akbar by Shuka. Mr. Chunder Dutt considers that 
these writers improved upon Kahlama’s method : ‘‘ they 
are clear and perspicuous, and events are narrated con- 
secutively, so that the whole narration runs in one 
continuous flow.” He is obliged, however, to add that 
they ‘‘ could not forget that they were poets as well as 
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historians, and consequently they interspersed their 
accounts with flowers of poesy and rhetorical flourishes ” 
which are somewhat repugnant to Western taste. The 
authors were court pandits, and as such were obliged 
to wax eloquent over the achievements of the reigning 
kings, upon whose favour they depended. Mr. Chunder 
Dutt is fully alive to this drawback. ‘‘As court 
pandits,” he says, ‘‘they did not hesitate to raise 
Muhammadan princes not only above the ancient heroes 
of their country, whom as Hindus they must have 
revered, but even above the gods of the Hindus. A 
strict impartiality cannot be expected from such writers. 
A true history cannot be written when the writer has a 
purpose to serve other than writing a true history.” 
Nevertheless it is the only contemporary native history 
we possess, and the facts, which may easily be separated 
from the opinions and panegyrics, are worth preserving 
in an English form ; though we are bound to state that 
the corrupt condition of the original texts necessitates 
much caution in accepting any translation. Mr. 
Chunder Dutt’s Sanskrit scholarship has been tested 
before when working from similar corrupt and ill-edited 
texts, and of his English he is so modest that we need 
only say that a very slight revision (especially in printers’ 
errors) would remove the imperfections he acknow- 
ledges. It isa pity, however, that he gives no expla- 
natory notes and no marginal dates or headings, and 
that the Sanskrit forms of Arabic names are not 
interpreted, except in the lists of kings at the end of the 
book. Shrijainollabhadena is obviously Zain-al-‘abidin, 
but Merja Vabhora might not immediately be under- 
stood to represent Mirza Babar ; or Phataha, Fath, &c. 
Yet one should not rashly criticise a work where one 
of the authors of the Rajatarazgini, Jonaraja, thus fore- 
stalls all objections : ‘‘ My subject, worthy of a poet, 
sustains and purifies me, even as the water of the 
Ganges, though it seems but ordinary water, purifies 
him who drinks it. I have made only an outline of the 
history of kings ; let the skilful and artistic poets adorn 
it. A wheel rubs down jewels ; it is a finer instrument 
that can impart beauty to the gems. The good and 
the noble peruse the works of writers without solici- 
tation ; does the moon await solicitation before diffusing 
nectar on the earth? But the evil-minded, even when 
propitiated, do not cease to find faults; the charcoal, 
even when washed by nectar, never attains whiteness. 
The beauty of a common song and that of the Samskvita 
language appear alike to the unskilful, even as the 
monkey mistakes red seeds for sparks of fire in winter. 
The ignorant are not affected by listening to poetry ; it 
is those alone who have strength of teeth that perceive 
the sweetness of the sugar cane in their mouth.” 

Our teeth are strong enough, we hope, to get at the 
pith of this curious history, and sometimes it is really 
enjoyable. There are quaint descriptions of peculiarly 
idiotic monarchs, such as Vopyadeva, who administered 
milk to large stones in the hope of making them 
bigger: ‘‘he was the very model of a dunce ;” or of 
Solomons like Rizchana who, when Timi stole milk 
from a dairymaid and denied the charge, cut his 
stomach open, to see if the milk was there, as indeed 


‘it was : so ‘‘ the face of that milk-womun was gladdened 


at this act of the king.” Then there came a ruler who 
‘*had a fondness for the Yavanas, even as a boy has 
a fondness for mud,” and the Moslems began to 
persecute the Hindus, ‘‘the lowborn to ill use the 
twice-born.” The intrusion of various races into 
Kashmir forms one of the most interesting parts 
of the history, but it would be more intelligible 
to ordinary readers if afew careful notes had been 
added and the Persian and Arabic names appended 
to the Sanskrit. The introduction of cannon into 
Kashmir in the fifteenth century was a notable event and 
called forth an enthusiastic eulogy from Shrivara: 
‘*Mechanics showed to the king different kinds of 
thunder-weapons which make men tremble with the 
deep sound they make. The king brought out these 
weapons made of different metals, new and hard. . . . 
It destroys forts, pierces the hearts of men, strikes 
horses with terror, throws arrows of stone from a 
distance, and remains unseen by soldiers from encamp- 
ments—strong, well-regulated, of deep sound, and of 
great value—such was the engine constructed by the 
mechanics. The engine will be useful to the king like 
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a new town.” This encomium was engraved upon the 
cannons, ‘‘and they looked graceful.” There are 
some fine battle-scenes in the work, and a great deal 
of blood as well as thunder. The volume, indeed, is 
full of curious matter, though ill-digested and dis- 
guised in much verbosity. Nor is it wanting in that 
sententious wisdom for which Hindu writers are 
famous. Some day it will be ‘‘ boiled down” into an 
interesting sketch of royal Kashmirian manners and 
customs, much more exciting than good old Sa‘di’s 
‘* Manners of Kings,” and fit to form an introduction 
to Mr. Lawrence’s admirable report on ‘‘ The Valley of 
Kashmir.” But the Rajataramgizi wants an editor 
who will do more than merely translate it, and we are 
doubtful whether the existing texts form an adequate 
foundation for accurate histery. Mr. Chunder Dutt’s 
labour, however, is not wasted. He not only gives us 
some curious reading, but he paves the way to the 
more complete work which he himself suggests. 

Dr. Neve’s description of the beautiful valley which 
delighted Bernier two hundred years ago will interest 
all lovers of nature. ‘‘ Picturesque Kashmir ” does not 
ae to compete with Mr. Lawrence’s exhaustive 

ettlement Report, but it gives an excellent idea of the 
country, well borne out by Mr. Millais’ admirable 
platinotypes, which are admirably reproduced. Dr. 
Neve has much to say about the very efficient and 
valuable Mission Hospital over which he presides, and 
his scientific attainments give a special importance to 
his notes on the natural history and geology of the 
country. Of the people and their life he says little, but 
the scenery and objects of interest ohserved in many 
wanderings about the valleys and mountains have never 
been noted and described with better knowledge or 
appreciation. This is a charming book which will make 
every reader long to visit Kashmir. 


NOVELS. 


‘Even If.” By J. Morgan-de-Groot. 


1899. 6s. 


Hilda, the heroine of ‘‘ Even If” as of its predecessor 
‘*The Lotus Flower,” is a woman with an idealised 
passion. In her various experiments, if one may so 
call them, she to some extent reminds us of the un- 
settled hero of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ The 
Pursuit of the Well-Beloved.” Dr. Morgan-de-Groot 
is evidently puzzled by his own creation. He is dubious 
whether the exquisitely beautiful Hilda shall be a siren 
doomed to bring about death or disaster, or a pure 
spirituality wandering in mortal guise amidst a very 
human company. But the whole study conveys a vivid 
idea of the writer’s susceptibility to the complexities of 
life and thought. Here there is a note of tragedy ; 
there of poetry. Occasionally there is a naiveté in the 
treatment of the commonplaces of existence that affords 
a curious contrast to the depth of some of the psycholo- 
gical passages. In the closing chapter the woman of 
many lovers and one dominant passion is left as she is 
about to be married to her latest--it cannot with con- 
fidence be said that it will be her last—fond ideal. Is 
this in the nature of a concession to the popular 
weakness for a happy ending ; or are we to have another 
sequel A la Zola? Although Dr. Morgan-de-Groot has 
manifestly fallen short of the motive he promised to 
develop, his book may still be read for its insight, 
especially where feminine character is concerned, and 
for the evidence it affords of its author’s delicate sensi- 
tiveness to beauty wherever found. And beauty as not 
a few writers need to be reminded nowadays is the 
essence of all that is best in literature,; 


‘*Paths of the Dead.” By Hume Nisbet. London: 
Long. 1899. 3s. 6d. 


The author of this work remarks in his preface: ‘1 
may tell you candidly I never wrote a more interesting 
romance,”—‘‘and surely the author should know.” 
While we are grateful to him for condemning so tersely 
the body of his previous work, it is our unpleasant duty 
to say that ‘* Paths of the Dead” is a book that defies 
the critic as much asit repels the reader. We can only 
approach it circuitously. An Irishman once described 
a net as ‘‘a lot of holes tied together with a bit of 


Blackwood. 
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string.” ‘* Paths of the Dead” consists of a bundle 
of blunders tied together by the thread of the author’s 
vanity. In taste, diction, knowledge of the world—in 
all the qualities of a novelist, Mr. Hume Nisbet is more 
deficient than can well be described. This story 
touches actual life only when it enters upon the 
vulgarities of a third-rate theatrical company: the 
rest is rhodomontade. After all, if one must not 
‘*break a butterfly upon a wheel,” it is perhaps the 
better course t6 abstain from pulverising a gnat upon 
the anvil of criticism. 


“Cold Steel.” By M. P. Shiel. 
Richards. 1899. 6s. 

Until we had read ‘‘ Cold Steel,” we could not con- 
ceive that it was possible to write a worse novel than 
‘*The Yellow Danger,” but, after some hesitation, we 
feel justified in saying that Mr. Shiel has surpassed 
himself. The events of the story take place in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and this fact apparently, in his 
own estimation, justifies the author in disregarding the 
conventionalities of a less robust age. The plot isa 
wild farrago of incidents which might, but for the 
powers of the Lord Chamberlain, make the fortune of 
some fifth-rate melodrama. There is neither style, 
imagination, construction, humour, nor judgment, and 
Mr. Shiel does not succeed in atoning for the absence 
of these by the pleasing wit which inspires his cha- 
racters to address men as ‘‘stinkards” and women as 
‘* pig’s-eyes.” 

‘*The Patten Experiment.” By Mary Mann. London: 
Unwin. 1899. 6s. 

The experiment the Pattens meant to make was life 
for a week in a labourer’s cottage on a labourer’s wage 
to ‘see how it could be done.” The experiment they 
actually did make was to play at it for a few days with 
the final discovery that it cannot be done at all. As 
a by-result there is the marriage engagement of two 
of the players. The little book would be a failure'lif 
it were seriously meant as a study of ‘‘ how the 
poor live.” As a farcical trifle, it is amusing, from 
the parochial visit of the rector’s wife down to the quite 
involuntary intoxication of the Reverend Eustace. The 
author has done more important work than ‘‘ The 
Patten Experiment ” but none that is brighter. 


“The Enchanter.” By U. L. Silberrad. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 

Though not without incident of a stirring nature, the 
strong point of this story is its grasp of character. As 
the title suggests, we find in the Enchanter a touch of 
the supernatural and of the mysteries of sorcery and 
magic as exemplified in Maledict Screed’s influence over 
the introspective mind of John Frosyth. But the 
attraction of the book, which would have been enhanced 
had the narrative been less circumstantial, lies in the 
portraits of Nicholas Pycroft with his simple views and 
love for inanimate nature and of the wilful and proud 
Ira Chauncy. 


London: Grant 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Prisoners Their Own Warders.” By Major McNair. London : 
Constable. 1899. Ios. 6d. 

Have prisoners helped to build up empire? Australia 
and Siberia suggest that they have; and no small confirma- 
tion of that opinion will be derived from Major McNair’s 
book. What’s in a name? In the present case little or 
nothing ; the work by any other title would be as attractive, 
perhaps more so, for the convicts having been their own 
warders is neither important nor very rare ; at Elmira U.S.A. 
all the warders high and low, except the military instructor, 
are taken from carefully selected prisoners. It has long been 
known to students that we have had all kinds of prisons in 
our far-off colonies; some as harsh and inhuman as the 
wickedness of man could make them; others centres of 
progress and intelligent enterprise where captives became 
veritable picneers. The convict gaol on the island of Singapore — 
for that is what the book is about—seems to have belonged to 
the latter and better sort. It is represented as having been a 
hive of industry where ever so many useful trades were taught 
and carried on, some even with the aid of steam power ; would 
that we could say the same of convict prisons nearer 
home! At least two noble monuments, very different from 
those usually left by prisons, will remain at Singapore ; 
Government House and the cathedral, both raised by convict 
hands. But there was a grim side to the life. We Hotice in oné 
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of the photographs of a refractory, or Class V., man, that he 
wearing leg-irons of a very severe and distressing type, and we 
read of cases of malingering, which are sure signs of suffering 
somewhere. © It is strange to find stated also, that some of the 
long-sentence men died of nostalgia or home sickness, in spite 
of care and treatment in the hospital. Many will be surprised 
to learn that a disease which caused much trouble was 
rheumatism, which the lay mind does not associate with a hot 
climate. But it has been found that where native tribes have 
been forced or persuaded to put on clothes, most direful results 
have often followed from the practice, and the distinguished 
French sportsman M. Foa states, in his recent work, that he 
managed to keep from fever in the rainy season by carrying 
his garments in a little oilskin case, and walking in the drench- 
ing rain without them ! 


“William F. Moulton.” By W. Fiddian Moylton and James 
Hope Moulton. London: Isbister. 

This biography of the Rev. William Fiddian Moulton, who 
attained in the Wesleyan community the position of President 
of Conference, would hardly ciffer at all from the many 
biographies of pious men whose memories are held in admiring 
affection by the members of their churches, if it did not also 
happen that in his case he obtained a wider reputation for 
biblical scholarship and his work as headmaster of the Leys 
School at Cambridge. It is upon the chapters of the life 
treating of his connexion with the company for the revision of 
the Authorised Version of the New Testament, of his successful 
work at the Leys, and of his biblical work and opinions that the 
chief interest of those not associated with the Wesleyan organi- 
sation will be chiefly concentrated. , At the same time we admit 
that, with a certain amount of judicious skipping, which 
must be permitted to a reader not a Wesleyan, there is much 
in the record of Methodism during the years over which Dr. 
Moulton’s labours extended worth the respectful consideration 
of the student of religious, social and educational movements. 
In a quite remarkable way the numerous family of the 
Moultons have for a considerable period represented Wesleyan 
scholarship to the outer world. As a family they may be con- 
sidered phenomenal; and the women have been almost as 
vigorously intellectual as the men. In the middle of last 
century it had a learned female member who bad a remarkable 
knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Dr. Moulton re- 
ceived his first teaching from a great aunt possessed “of great 
mental activity and width of reading who was an excellent 
classical scholar” and who also achieved the distinction of 
living into her hundredth year. Without ever having touched 
the point of genius they have kept up this high level of in- 
tellectual activity, and Dr. Moulton represented it at its highest. 
He was not a great man nor a great scholar, but his work both 
as man and scholar was worth recording. 


“ The Royal Navy List Diary and Naval Handbook for 1900.” 
London : Witherby and Co. 1899. 3s. net. 

Issued in conjunction with that eminently well-compiled and 
useful volume “ Lean’s Royal Navy List,” this publication is 
one that will immediately recommend itself to the naval man 
anxious to preserve a record of the year’s work and experiences. 
Among the new features introduced into the book in this the 
third year ofits issue may be mentioned a complete calendar of 
notable naval events, a list of the benevolent funds and institu- 
tions in connexion with the Royal Navy, and particulars relat- 
ing to medals together with the colours of the several ribbons 
belonging thereto. Original articles also find an appropriate 
place in the volume ; such subjects as naval progress during 
the year 1899, the tides, eclipses, and terrestrial magnetism 
are treated of in a capable and useful manner. 


“Key to Military Sketching made Easy.” By Captain L. I. 
Shadwell. Aldershot : Gale and Polden. 1899. 4s. net. 
The sketches are well executed, and the answers to the ques- 
tions are clearly worked out. In a diagram—on page 29— 
showing the true and magnetic north, the draftsman has written 
the word “ magnetic” along the inner edge of the magnetic 
north line, that is to say between the true and magnetic north 
lines. But it is much clearer to write it along the outer edge, a 
proceeding which obviates the possibility of the beginner 
imagining that the word refers to the true north line. 


“Clubs, 1900.” Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh. London: 
Spottiswoode. 35. 6d. 

The circumstance that Mr. Austen Leigh’s annual handbook 
to the clubs of the British Empire now appears for the eighth 
time is a sufficient proof of its usefulness. No less than 2,750 
references are given in the present volume. It is amusing 
though not surprising to learn that even Wei-hai-wei is already 
provided with the harmless necessary club. 


“ Coleridge’s Poems”: a facsimile reproduction of the proofs 
and MSS. of some of the poems. Edited by James Dykes 
Campbell. Westminster: Constable. 1899. 6s. net. 

If a Coleridge cult ever came into vogue, this: little volume 
would doubtless attract the curious. Much labour has evidently 
been lavished upon it, but we are inclined to fear that Cole- 
ridge’s remoteness from the very first rank of poetical classics 
will render most of it labour lost. 
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“Founders of the Empire.” By Philip Gibbs. London : 
Cassell. 1899. 

Mr. Gibbs’ purpose 1s to tell the Englishman something of 
the great men of his race: he begins with Alfred and describes 
various more or less well known figures down to the time of 
Nelson and Wellington. He tells a plain, unvarnished story. 
The most noteworthy thing about his little'volume seems to us to 
be that he finds no room or occasion for mention of Oliver 
Cromwell. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


No new writerrof either power or promise has aroused 
admiration or excited curiosity in France during the year; 
celebrated scribes—Richepin, for instance, and Bourget— 
disappointed their more thoughtful followers by a perceptible 
if only temporary “ falling off,” while others, like Jules Lemaitre 
and Francois Coppée, were foolish enough to sacrifice the calm 
freedom of letters for the fierce strife of politics. Notable 
novels, in short, have been singularly few. From a literary 
standpoint the year began badly, publishers complaining at the 
outset that the reading-world was too absorbed with the 
Dreyfus case to buy and appreciate their novels. It preferred 
the eloquent articles of Clémenceau (or the roarings of 
Rochefort) to feuilletons ; it was not to be thrown into emotion 
then by Marcel Prévost or lulled to sleep by Paul Bourget, it 
could only follow the sombre path, and the sad reflections, of 
Loti. Like all his books, Reflets sur la Sombre Route enjoyed 
an instantaneous success. It needed no thought on the part 
of the reader ; it might be perused in a long chair ona balcony, 
it told of simple peasants, sad incidents, solitary walks. The 
moon was always rising and the stars were for ever coming 
out: there were no other lights on the path and but for 
Loti and an occasional rustic, no people. Once, the sight of a 
village church bell stirred Loti because it seemed to look on 
him reproachfully. On another occasion, the Great Sphinx 
seemed to smile ot him disdainfully. He, Loti, taking to his 
path again, continued to lament his lot, and Paris, amused or 
sympathetic, followed and heard him. April passed, and May 
—but with the exception of Anatole France’s L’Anneau 
@Améthyste (a “revue” of the events of the preceding year 
and scarcely worthy of the author of the Lys Rouge) and M. 
Urban Gohier’s L’Armée conire la Nation, no notable books 
appeared. The first was followed recently by C/io—a series of 
historical sketches ranging from the time of Homer to the age 
of Napoleon—and critics were compelled to confess that in 
Clio no more than in the Amneau d’Améthyste was M. Anatole 
France himself. Of M. Urban Gohier’s book it is unnecessary 
to say much, for its condemnation of thearmy was often 
harsh and unjust. It made more of a stir, however, than 
the studies of MM. Yves Guyot, Clémenceau, Reinach, and 
Bernard-Lozare which possessed greater merits, and which 
appeared almost simultaneously after the verdict of the Cour de 
Cassationin June. From that moment onwards, books on the: 
Dreyfus affair became less numerous, and others for “ holiday 
reading” appeared. Day after day, publishers issued novels 
that told of suspicious wives and dissolute husbands, of suspi- 
cious husbands and vicious wives, and, of course, of their strata- 
gems, passions and betrayals. The “amant” was always there. 
The secret meetings were for ever taking place. The hus- 
band, or the wife, never failed to appear suddenly and indis- 
creetly on the scene. And so it was a relief when MM. Paul 
and Victor Marguerite’s Femmes Nouvelles came out. The new 
and generous sentiments it expounded were refreshing after so 
much cynicism and tragedy ; it was good to meet in Héléne 
Dugast, Minna Herkaért and others pure and sympathetic 
women, it was good again to see the book obtain immediate 
recognition and success. That indefatigable toiler M. Georges 
Ohnet was the next writer to attract attention with Au Fond du 
Gouffre. Since Serge Panine he has done nothing better, but 
then that is not saying much. Although it was crowned by the 
French Academy, no one can be blind to the fact that Serge 
Panine was inspired by Daudet’s Fromont Jeune et Risler 
Ainé, and that M. Ohnet, his long experience not- 
withstanding, is incapable of giving us something that 
is not mediocre and melancholy. Melancholy, also, were 
the hitherto unpublished sketches of Guy de Maupassant issued 
by the Librairie Ollendorff, but in another sense. Style saved 
them from being entirely grim, and sympathetic admirers of de 
Maupassant’s short stories declared that these were his best, 
and no wonder! Flaubert’s teaching was’apparent in every 
chapter ; de Maupassant’s gift of condensing was to be 
observed in every page, the whole made a remarkable book. 
Shortly after the appearance of this startling volume another 
came out, also by one of Flaubert’s pupils. It had been run- 
ning in the “ Aurore” as a serial : “ Fécondité.” In France, it 
was only condemned by the enemies of the man who had 
sacrificed their former esteem by supporting a noble but un- 
popular campaign. Had there teen no Dreyfus affair, they, 
like others to-day, would have applauded the purpose of the 
book which, painfully and unpleasantly enough, is to draw 
attention to the depopulation of France and to expound and 
explain its cause. In England, it was condemned because it 
was considered to be unnecessarily repulsive and “real.” In. 
France ‘‘ Fécondité,” by virtue of the doctrine it teaches and 
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the reforms it suggests, is singled out by impartial critics as 
the most notable French book of the year. 


Qui Perd Gagne. By Alfred Capus. Paris: Ollendorff. 1899. 
In spite of its extreme cynicism and of the seamy side of 
French life that it depicts Qui Perd Gagne is an absorbing 
book. Farjolle, the principal character, is an unscrupulous but 
good-natured fellow who has tried every profession without 
success and who, in sheer desperation, marries his washer- 
woman Emma Favard. She “ retires” after. the wedding, and 
with her savings clothes her husband respectably, gives him 
money and furnishes a flat. He, expressing his gratitude, seeks 
work and finally becomes a canvasser for advertisements. Queer 
‘characters appear on the scene: gamblers, financial journalists, 
sharpers, demi-mondaines, boulevardiers, and constitute a most 
disreputable crew. Farjolle, however, prospers and _ lives 
happily with his wife. They discuss the philosophy of life 
together, and decide, when they have got enough money 
together, to retire into the country. Farjolle makes a capital 
canvasser: money comes in. Still, M. Capus’ heroine is made 
to fall, and her husband, of course, is made to discover the 
betrayal. He forgives his wife, however, and is about to buy a 
country house when he is arrested for embezzlement. His wife 
is only sorry, and not in the least shocked; to save him she 
becomes the mistress of a banker and thus obtains the money 
that her husband appropriated. It is returned, and Farjolle 
is set free. With the rest of the banker’s money (for not all 
went in payment of what Farjolle calls “ his little debt”) 
Madame and Monsieur Farjolle buy their countrv house and, 
in the last page, go off arm in arm to explore it. It has a 
garden, and flowers, and fowls. It has a lake in front of it. 
‘It is at once picturesque and still. There Madame and Mon- 
sieur Farjolle resolve to spend the rest of their wedded life. 


Bibelot. By May Amaud Blanc. Une Reine des Fromages. By 
Madame de Longarde. Le Supplice dune Mere. By Arthur 
Dourliac. Paris: Hachette. 1899. 

These volumes offer a pleasant and unimpeachable oppor- 
tunity for improving the French of the “jeune fille.” They 
make admirable gift books. 


Deux Routes du Caucase. By Jean Carol. Paris : Hachette. 
1899. 

The author has visited and carefully observed the Caucasus, 
and his book is deserving of serious attention. The Russians 
have in this district a veritable land of promise, but they have 
neither men nor money to develop it. The Russian peasants 
who have been imported thither do not thrive. They are too 
conservative to make colonists. They would rather starve in 
the same way their fathers did than thrive by learning to culti- 
vate the wine and fruit crops. As to money, “ France will give 
it, we can refuse nothing to our friends.” We crave leave to 
doubt whether M. Carol has good grounds for disposing of his 
country’s resources in so cavalier a manner, none the less his 
observations are well worth considering. 


Revue des Revues. 15 December. 


In the current number of the Revue des Revues M. de 
Norvins completes his surprising study of American million- 
aires. We congratulate him on having enlightened the world as 
to matters in which there still exists the densest ignorance. 
Who knew that the daughter of one of America’s most famous 
millionaires (married, by the way, to an Englishman) is scarcely 
‘able to write even her own name? Who knew that that is 
almost the universal condition of New York’s wealthy children? 
It is a satisfaction to feel that such a sympathetic and kindly 
critic has entered the penetralia to share his knowledge with 
us! Boldly he condemns en masse until, like Abraham, we 
wonder if the ten may be found. Verily, M. de Norvins’ 
statements are surprising! The education of the wealthy 
children in America, goes on M. de Norvins, is confined to “la 
danse.” So long as they can valse well, their fathers do not 
mind whether they are able to spell or read. Some, however, 
cannot be persuaded to move gracefully, and then what 
paternal grief, what maternal tears! Were this astonishing 
article written in a lighter vein we should suppose that its 
author wished to entertain us with a laughable burlesque, but 
as he expects to be taken seriously we can only congratulate him 
on having been extremely ridiculous and on spreading a number 
of gross and, at the same time, grotesque fables and libels. 


Revue de Paris. 15 December. 


That the enthusiasm for the Bronté sisters is spreading from 
England to France is proved by an able article on both by 
Madame Mary James Darmesteter in this popular review. She 
produces many interesting letters, and criticises the works of 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté in a clear and an eloquent manner. 
The second instalment of Marcel Prévost’s new novel anda collec- 
‘tion of letters from Gounod to Bizet are also of interest and value. 


SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
““ Six Lectures on the Oxford Movement.” By C. T. Cruttwell. 
London: Skeffington. 1899. 35. 6d. 


This is a masterly sketch of a famous epoch of modern 
Church history. Mr. Cruttwell writes with conspicuous fair- 
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ness, ample information, and considerable literary power. He 
points out that of the fourteen original tract writers only one 
had been brought up in the evangelical school, and he was the 
only one who seceded to Rome—-J. H. Newman. The fambers 
of clerical seceders in 1845 was verysmall. “Not more than 
fifty clergymen, out of more than 19,000, followed Newman to 
Rome.” One slip we have noticed, which should be corrected 
in a newedition. On p. 113 it is stated that since 1716 “the 
power of deliberation had been withdrawn from Convocation by 
Act of Parliament.” Parliament never interfered. Convocation 


was prorogued in November 1717, and never permitted to trans- - 


act business for 135 years. This was an unconstitutional 
exercise of the royal prerogative, not the action of Parliament. 
On p. 116 there is a curious reference to the Revised Version as 
one of “three great Church measures which have now become 
law,” which is absurd. On p. 122 it is stated that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States has “three and a half 
millions of adherents,” which is a very liberal allowance for a 
denomination claiming less than half a million communicants. 
Mr. Cruttwell very properly sweeps aside as groundless the 
common saying that the Privy Council judgments on Ritualism 
were dictated by considerations of expediency. 
“The Church of England, its Catholicity and Continuity.” By 
Herbert Pole. London: Skeffington. 1899. 5s. 

It is astonishing that any man presumably educated could 

produce so grotesque a performance as this. Mr. Pole cannot 
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ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1805. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 


£11,.500,000 
£3,185,470 


Employer Liability Assurance under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


PAID IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF eee 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS “ae ose 


CHIEF OFFICE: 15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,000,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1, 423,000. 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, vere, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON : 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED 


£35,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mali, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


GRESHAW 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION, 


ASSETS, £7.000,00. 


Established 1848." 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounDeEpD 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., & 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 


Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 


Invested Funds.. £3,220,909 
Annual Income.. os +.» £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits .. £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on affplication. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
Cuier OrriceE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at mederaie rates. 


LiFe. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liabili y and Personal Accidents are now granted 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for tull Prospectuses to E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Bus ness only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 

‘The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
Companies. 

The payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


RATLUFE, | Yoint Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


CAPITAL = £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 


LIFS POLICIES.—Impo?rtant Advantages. 


x. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable, 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TXENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Eusiness (1898) £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1893) £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


Head Offico—-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C. 
195 Piccadilly ; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincolu’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PresIpent. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


ASSETS - - - £56,985,000. 


NEW FEATURES: (Staved on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


“There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect.” — /imes. 

** We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York...... The Mutual has done much fo increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to lite assurance that exists."—Pal/ Mali Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 
17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALT EMAN, General Manager. 
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write grammatical English, but that is the least of his dis- 
qualifications for the task he has undertaken. He is ignorant 
even of elementary facts, and he has evidently read nothing 
beyond a few cheap text-books. We took the trouble to collect 
the names of the works referred to in the footnotes. Hore’s 
“History of the Church of England” appears on every page. 
It is evidently a very inferior production but, as we have never 
before heard of it, we can only judge it by the numerous 
quotations. The cheap series, “ Epochs of Modern History,” 
and “Leaders of Religion” are plentifully drawn on. Lane’s 
“Church Notes,” a flimsy collection of lecture notes adapted 
to magic-lantern slides is constantly quoted. The author is 
described as “a writer of authority”! We have marked so 
many gross errors on almost every page of Mr. Pole’s volume 
that we cannot attempt an exhaustive criticism. 


“Texts.” Explained by F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. 
London: Longmans. 1899. 

This is a “labour-saving appliance” for the ignorant or 
indolent, and as both classes are numerously represented in the 
ranks of religious teachers, ordained and unordained, it will 
probably be extensively welcomed. The author is so well 
known that any commendation of his book is quite superfluous. 
It must suffice to say that Dean Farrar’s characteristic excel- 
lences are marred by a theological parti pris which detracts 
from the worth of Lis work. 


“The Dawn of Revelation.” Old Testament Lessons for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. London: Simpkin and 
Co. 1899. 55. net. 

The teaching of the Bible is becoming a very difficult task. 
The new criticism has largely destroyed the traditional views, 
and such substitutes as it has provided are apt to be somewhat 
alarming to average people. There is a tendency to let Old 
Testament teaching go by the board, to the great loss of educa- 
tion. This little book is a praiseworthy attempt to meet the 
needs of the situation: and it seems to reach a considerable 
measure of success. 


“S. Paul, the Master-Builder.”. By Walter Lock. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 35. 6d. 

The Warden of Keble publishes four lectures delivered to 
the clergy of S. Asaph in 1897. They are excellent in form, 
style, and substance. The author combines the precision of a 
professional teacher with the range of a true student and the 
warmth of personal conviction. The Welsh clergy are fortunate 
in getting addresses of such sound quality. 


““A History of the Origin and Development of the Creeds.” 
By Rev. C. Callow. London : Elliot Stock. 

The author's “ object has been to provide for the benefit of 
students in theology who are preparing to enter the ministry 
of the Church of England the book of which he in other years 
felt the need, and to supply for them, and for others who may 
need or desire it, information in a handy and portable form.” 
We think this volume will be serviceable to those who find 
themselves unable to study larger works. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics : “ Specimens of Modern 
French Verse.” By H. E. Berthon. London: Macmillan. 
1899. 25. 

This book is evidently a labour of love and should prove 
very useful to the student of French to whom the mysteries of 
French metre are often a terra incognita. M. Berthon gives 
us a capital sketch of the French Alexandrine and its gradual 
evolution in the direction of freedom and variety, since the 
days of Boileau who did his best to imprison French verse in a 
strait waistcoat of rigid rules. We feel tempted to controvert 
M. Berthon’s statement that the Alexandrine is capable of 
being modulated into every variety of tone, but that would take 
us at once into a long disquisition on the difference between 
French and English. It must however be obvious that a 
metre handicapped by such strict rules of rhyme cannot be 
capable ofall the possibilities that pertain to vers libres or to 
our own blank verse. The selections are good and characteristic. 
In his preface the editor rightly insists on their difficulty. In 
fact the notes might well be fuller. There are many recondite 
allusions left unexplained which will probably “stump” the 
majority of pupils and possibly even their teacher. Still what 
M. Berthon has done, he has done well. 


“ A Primer of Historical French Grammar.” With a Chapter 
on Metre. By Ernest Weekley. London: Blackie. 
1899. 2s. 6d. 

To the ordinary Examination student a great book is a great 
evil. Mr. Ernest Weekley has come to the rescue of the 
candidates in French for the London B.A., and put together a 
capital little book on Historical French Grammar, which should 
prove indispensable to those who have no time to delve into 
and explore the standard works on the subject. Hehas further 
added a useful chapter on French metre, a knowledge of which 
$s now required from candidates by the new regulations. 
Personally we are sorry to see the steady drift of the Examina- 
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tion away from pure literature and zesthetics towards dryasdust 
erudition of the Geiman types. 


“Cassell’s Lessons in French.” By L. Fasquelle, Prof. De 
Lolme, and Prof. E. Roubard. New edition, revised 
by J. Boielle. Part I. 145th thousand. London: Cassell. 
1899. 25. 

Books on modern language teaching are multiplying at an 
alarming rate. Not only are new books on new lines being 
constantly brought out, but old-established works like “ Gassell’s 
Lessons in French” still hold their ground. The latter book 
which is now in its 145th thousand has been thoroughly over- 
hauled and revised by M. James Boielle. It seems rather a 
pity to waste so much good energy in bolstering up old methods 
of teaching that are rapidly being superseded. Everything 

ints to the rapid adoption of the “neue Methode” with its 
insistence on teaching correctness of pronunciation at the outset 
by means of phonetics, and the employment of the reading 
book as the centre round which all the instruction given should 
be grouped. Messrs. Cassell have done much in the past for 
popular education. Ifthey wish to remain in the van as hereto- 
fore it is surely worth their while to withdraw these obsolete 
books from circulation and issue new ones based on the latest 
principles. By so doing they would be rendering English 
education a great public service. 


Blackie’s Modern Language Series: “Songs of Béranger.” 
Edited by G. H. Ely. “Les Deux Bossus.” Edited by 
E. B. Le Francois. London: Blackie. 1899. Is. each. 
Béranger has been called by some rash persons the Burns of 
France. This is neither fair to Burns nor to Béranger. Still the 
latter is more than a mere versifier, as some modern critics 
would have us believe. As the self-appointed poet of the 
“humbles et déshérités,” he is the forerunner of Victor Hugo 
and Richepin. Mr. George Ely has edited a selection of his 
songs for Messrs. Blackie’s Modern Language Series. He 
does not always seem to have chosen the best, at least we miss 
several well-known favourites. The notes however are clear 
and to the point, and we are glad to notice the thorough way 
in which the vocabulary has been put together. We cannot 
say the same of the vocabulary of the “ Deux Bossus,” a com- 
panion volume. The first word we looked out, “archet,” is 
neither in the vocabulary nor the notes. The omission is 
serious because the book is specially intended for young 
children, whose guessing powers are limited. The story itself 
is well adapted to the capabilities of beginners. 


Lessing’s “‘ Minna von Barnhelm.” Edited by S. W. Cutting. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 35. 6d. 

Lessing’s ‘* Minna von Barnhelm” is probably one of the 
most popular German books in English schools. The German, 
though old-fashioned in places, is neither involved nor difficult 
to understand, and the interest of the piece is such as to attract 
all ages. Mr. Cutting’s edition is deserving of the highest 
praise. An undue percentage of American books show traces 
of superficial and hasty workmanship. It gives us therefore all 
the greater pleasure to come across and commend such a 
scholarly edition as that of Mr. Cutting. 
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DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $. W. ; and 
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to the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
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UNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
UEEN’S HALL. 
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NOW OPEN. 

To-day and To- and Every Day and Night from 
1IDDAY to MIDNIGH 
PERFORMANCES - THE ae TWICE DAILY at 3 and 8. 
BOER, 
and 
BLACK 
in 
SAVAGE AFRICA. 

THE GREAT KAFFIR KRAAL. 

THE ROYAL BIORAMA. 

Actual Living Pictures from the Front. 

The Largest Ever Seen. 

A Stupendous New Show, Illustrating Peace and War. 
The Real Armoured Train in Actual Battle. 

THE MOST MAGNIFICENT PROMENADE IN LONDON. 
(WELL WARMED and LIGHTED.) 

THE GENUINE SOUDANESE VILLAGE. 

The Mahdi’s Black Warriors. 

The Death Dance. 

A GENUINE ESKIMO ENCAMPMENT, 

TEAMS OF SLEDGE DOGS. 
More for the Money than Ever Offered. 
THOUSANDS OF SHILLING SEATS, 
THE 


THE BIGGEST ‘AND THE BEST. 
Places may now be booked at all Libraries and at Olympia. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE and valuable remedy 


CHLORODYNE Astima. 
effectually checks ana arrests those too 


CHLORODYNE 
‘oup, 


CHLORODYNE 
i efiectually cuts short all attacks of 


CHLORODYNE « Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
only palliative in 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Stade that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution. Vice- Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. 
BROWNE was the of CHLORODYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was slatewoaty untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Zimes, 13 July, 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r4d. 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words Dr. J. Baowns's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


MANuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 


90 Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (30th 3899) $4;959,100 
Paid-up Capital .. os $1,239,700 
Reserve Fund ee oe ee oe £1,144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony ia. "South African — —— 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. “Pele 
received for fixe) periods. Terms on om ggg 


raphic remittances made. Depos: 


London. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager, 
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THE 
HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 
16 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection Invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON-PRINT AND 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE 
NATIONAL CALLERY, LONDON 
AMSTEROAM, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, 
THE HACUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA, MILAN, VENICE, ETC. 
DULWICH AND TATE GALLERIES NOW READY. 


LEADING ARTISTS oF THE DAY. 


Over 10,000 Reproductions from the Works of 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ORCHARDSON, HOFMANN, SEIFERT, 
‘BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THUMANN, RYLAND, TUKE, ETC. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
IHustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES L. 
EASTLAKE, Late Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover designed by 


Walter Crane. Price £9 unbound. [Now Ready. 


VANDYCK PICTURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Historically and Critically Described by ERNEST LAW, B.A. With 
30 Photogravure Plates) EDITION DE LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, crown broadside, limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price 
bound, £6 6s. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, As. 


16 PALL MALL EAST, 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen 


Pos de mots, beaucoup d'idées. 


24 Numéros par an. 


SUR DEMANDE 


WPeu de mots, beaucoup d'idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et t de 24 fr. a V’étranger on a un 
-abonnement d’wz az pour la Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car “la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (F RANCISQUE Sarcey); “rien n'est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zou a); “elie a conquis une situation 
brillante et prépondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); ** la Revue publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait /e 1° e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 
.inédits signés par les Plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 

La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, orné¢s d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuitement la Grande 
Revue de l’Exposition de 1900, richement illustrée, et autres 
primes Ge valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
-de V’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


A? TENTION is called to the few remaining copies 
of Carrain R. J. Macponatp’s “HISTORY OF THE DRESS OF 
THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” am ny with 25 Coloured Plates and 
91 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. One vol ume, large quarto, bound in cloth 
of the Regimental Colours. Price £1 5s. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Petite, 140 Strand, W.C., and 
37 Piccadilly, W 


OW TO OBTAIN AN EXCELLENT LIVING 
FROM AN ACRE OF LAND.” Post free, 2s, 6d.—Smitu, 4 New 
Street, Kenilworth. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. A 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Chatterton: a Biography (David Masson. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


New and Revised Edition), 


CLASsSICs. 

Bell’s Illustrated Classics: Hannibal’s First Campaign in Italy 
(Selected from Livy, Book XXI. (F. E. A. Trayes)), 1s. 6d. ; 
Cesar, Book III. (I. H. Colson and G. M. Gwyther), Is. 6d. ; 
First Exercises in Latin Prose Composition (E. A. Wells), 1s, 
Bell. 

FICTION. 

Paul: a Herald of the Cross (Florence Morse Kingsley). Ward, Lock, 
35. 6. 

HISTORY. 

Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory (The Rev. Thomas 
Perkins). Bell. 

Srort. 

The ‘* House” on Sport (Vol. II. Edited by W. A. Morgan). Gale 
and Polden, 

VERSE. 


Lyrics of Nature (John Bernard O'Hara). 
Mullenand Co. 3s. 6. 


Melbourne: Melville, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Birthday Book, A (Collected and Arranged by M. L. Gwynn). 
Methuen. 12s. 

Book of the Courtier, The. T’'rom the Italian of Count Baldassare 
Castiglione : done into English by Sir Thomas Hoby (Anno 1561). 
Nutt. 18s, net. 

Canadian Almanac, The, 1900. 
Company. 25c. 

Our Brethren of the Tenements and the Ghetto (M. J. McKenna). 
New York; S. J. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

Phil May Album, The (Collected by Augustus M. Moore). 


Toronto: The Copp Clark 


Methuen. 


La (William Shakespeare). Paris: 
3f. 50c. 


6s. 
Tragique Histoire d’Hamlet, 
Charpentier et Fasquelle. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY, 1900:—The Fort- 
nightly Review, 2s. 6¢@.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Aulantic Monthly, 1s. ; Revue Britannique. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by W. L. Courtney. 
JANUARY, 1900. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. By Major Artuur Grirritus. 

ISSUES AT STAKE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Dr. Hiturer, B.A., M.D. 

SOME RECENT CATHOLIC APOLOGISTS. By Sr. Grorce Mivarr. 
F.R.S. 

GAINS AND LOSSES IN THE PACIFIC. By Joun Georce Leicu. 

PATHS OF GLORY. By Joseru Jacoss. 

“ FECONDITE” VERSUS THE “ KREUTZNER SONATA.” By Hannan 
Lyncu. 

SUGGESTION AS TO THE ORIGIN OF GENDER IN LANGUAGE. 
By J. G. FRAseR. 

STEVENSON’S LETTERS. By J. C. Batrey. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION OF NATIVES. By E. M. Green. 

THE “ FRENCH SHORE” ACUTE AGAIN, By P. T. McGrartu. 

PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN CULTURE. By Professor Sutty. 

ON THE GROWTH OF TRAGEDY IN SHAKESPEARE. By Professor 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 

PROFESSIONALISM AND SPORT. By N. L. Jackson. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA (with Map). 


' CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 


Me: J. C. STEVENS will sell by Auction at his 
1 Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT’ GARDEN, as follows :~ 


TUESDAY, Jan. 2nd.—Fancy Poultry and Pigeons. 
WEDNESDAY, 3rd.—Roses, Palms, Shrubs, Liliums from Japan. 
FRIDAY, s5th.—Scientific and Photographic Apparatus. 


On View Mornings of Sales, and Catalogues had. 
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The Saturday Review, 


MACMILLAN NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF | 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CH RISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


THE TIMES.—* No one can say that this is a mere ecclesiastical biography, the picture of a famous prelate. It is the portrait of a man, the mirror of a saintly 


life, the unfolding of a complex and impressive personality, Christian, pious, and priestly to the core.” 


ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“ One of the best biographies published for many a year.” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the 


Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English verse by Swann Firz- 
GERALD. Texts of the Four Editions, with the Original Prefaces and Notes. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Saturday Review.—“ Charmingly got up, and should help to increase the poem's 
already great popularity.’ 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE PRINCESS. By Atrrep, Lorp Tenny- 


SON. 2s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. -Now 


Complete in 10 volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. C. H. HerForp. 


S vuardian. —‘‘Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the general 
reader.’ 
Literature.—“* Admirably printed and bound.” 


THE 


Joun Ricnarp Green. In 2 vols. globe tos. 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF 


LINCOLN. -A Contribution to the Religious, Political. and Intellectual 
History of the Thirteenth Century. By Francis Seymour STEVENSON, M.P., 
Author of “* Historic Personality,” &c. Svo. ros. net. 


A theneum.— A book which is certainly a valuable addition to our biographical 
literature ........ Mr. Stevenson has presented the results of his investigations clearly 
and intelligently, and has kept clear of all partiality.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. —‘‘A very scholarly work on an exceptionally interesting 
mediaeval personality.” 


JAMES HACK TUKE. A Memoir. Com- 


piled by the Rieht Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With Portrait. Extra crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY: a Political Study. 


By W. Jeturo Brown, M.A., LL.D., &c. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By | 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Two vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 


TBE UNITED KINGDOM. A Political His- 


tory. By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L., Author of ‘* The United States,” &c. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ We receive his two volumes of continuous and accurate: 


survey as the outcome of a learned leisure and ample authority...... Mr. Goldwin 
Smith writes strong and nervous English, and he marshals his facts with scrupulous 
care.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and other 


Literary Estimates. By Freperic Harrison. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Speaker.—‘‘ Worthy in every way of a humane and sagacious critic, who has. 


crossed swords with some of the most lean writers in the last two generations.’ 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. From 


SUBALTERN to COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF._ By Field-Marshal the 
Right Hon. Lord Roperts of Kanpauar, V.C., K.P., G.C.B. (Containing 
44 Illustrations and Plans. Thirtieh Edition. Extra clown 8vo. 108, net. 


THE WAR IN, ‘SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the 
events which have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With Three Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal ‘onventions of 1881 and 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price as. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 


IN THE MATTER OF ONE COMPASS, By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 
Pictures by Bruce Horsfall. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. Cpssing of the War—Marston Moor. By the Right 
Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M 


CHRIST WALKING ON atl SEA. (The Century's Series of American 
Artists.) By C,C. Coteman. Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf. 


CHILOLESS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price rs, Annual Subscription, post free, 128. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
THE LITTLE ROY AND THE ELEPHANT. Story. 
FRANKENSTEIN. 
THE DOUBTFUL MEMBER. A long Story, completed in this number. 
Sy Mary E. Brapvey. illustrated by Chas. M. Relyea. 
A CHRISTMAS BAG. Story. By Carotine Benepicr BURRELL. 


— BLUNDERPIN'S FAMILY COACH. Verse and Game. By M. K, 
Essor, 


By Gustavus 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF 10-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.L.E. 


Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the 7imes in South Africa. 
With Crown &vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. Woop. 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. By 


Cuaries W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of ** Letters from Majorca,” &c. With 
88 Illustratiors. 8vo. ros. net. 


Two New Serials Commence in the January Number of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, CONTENTS :— 

ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Artuur Beckrorp. Chapters I.-IV. 
THE BATTLE OF MEEANEE. By TT. Rice Hovmes. 
STEVENSON’'S LETTERS. 
CONTINENTAL FIGURE-SKATING. 
THE BLIZZARD. "- Ernest G. HE 
AMONG CHINESE [ONASTERIES, “By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
A LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT. By Joun M. Bacon. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, By Gwynn. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF DOUAI. By Captain Carrnes (Royal Irish 

Fusiliers). Chapters I.-III. 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price 1s. Contents ror JANUARY :— 


Opening Chapters of a New Story by W. E. NORRIS, entitled 
THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 
Il, A CALCULATING 
lll. THE MARRYING O 
IV. SHE POETRY OF WINDMILLS. 
V. THE ESCAPADES OF A DRUMMER BOY. 
VI. A WOMAN’S TOUR IN THE SELUKWE GQLD DISTRICT. 
Vil. THE MEDICI WOMAN. 
VIII. SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 
1X. THAT AMAZING MIDDY. 
X. ON THE BANKS OF THE DOVE. 
XI. MY 7) APANESE FRIENDS. 
XII. THE TH COMEDY. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
AIL -XI. 


Georce Woop. 


ONY 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Limited, London. 
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MR. T. FISHER 


SELECTIONS FOR 


UNWIN'S LIST, 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY. 16s, 


THE MERMAID SERIES OF OLD DRAMATISTS. 
22 Vols. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE WNATIONS. = 52 Vols. 5s. 

THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 10Vols. 2s. 6d. 

THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 5. 

MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 7 Vols. 3s. 6d. 

THE LIVES WORTH LIVING SERIES, 3s. 6d. 

THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES. 6s. 

THE REFORMERS’ BOOKSHELF, 61. 

THE "EW IRISH LIBRARY. 2s. ; paper, ts. 

THE SPORTS LIBRARY. 2s. 6. 

THE ADVENTURE SERIPFS. 3s. 6d. 

THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 2:.; paper, ts. 6d. 

POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 2s. 6d. 

UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH NOVELS. 6s. 
Note.—A detached list of the volumes in these Libraries sent on application. 

At £3 13s. 6d. net. 
LITHOGRAPHY. By Josepu PENNELL. 
THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE. 


PENNELL. 
At £2 2s. 
OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By W. J. Srinumay. 
A CYCLOPMDIA OF NAMES. Net. 


At £1 1s. each. 


DW 4RFLAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 
y aA. LLOYD, Net. 


THE CLIMBS OF NORMAN-NERUDA. By May 


NormMan-NERUDA. 


THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. By Francis 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. By J. J. Jusserayp. 


By Josern 


TRAVEIS AND POLITICS IN THE NEAR 


EAST. By Ww. Mitier. 


16s. 
CUBA AND PORTO RICO. PyR.T. Huu. 


At 12s. 6d. each. 
NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA. By H. B. 


GEORGE. 
THE BRITISH NAVY. By Capt. Srenzet. 


A TITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. J. Jusseranp. Net. 


At 12s. each. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT. 


Edited by Dr. G. Birxneck Hit. 


A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH > 


___LITERATU RE. B by F. Brunetiére. 


At 10s. 6d. each. 
FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. By Mattias 


ZURBRIGGEN. Net. 
THE SHERVINTONS. By SHERVINTON. Net. 
RALPH FITCH. ByJ. Horton Rytey. Net. 


LIVES AND TIMES OF THE EARLY VALOIS 
QUEENS. By Catuerine BEARNE. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
THE DOG BOOK. By WEsLEY MILI. 


At 7s. 6d. each. 
ALPINE MEMORIES, By E. Javette. 
POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. 
JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS. By Various Hands. 
ROMAN LIFE UNDER THECZASARS, By E. Tuomas. 
THE SINKING OF THE MERRIMAC. By Lieut. 


Hopson. 


ROME AND POMPEII. By Gaston Boisster. 


THE COUNTRY OF HORACE AND VIRGIL. By | 


Bossier. 


PROVERBS, MAXIMS AND PHRASES OF ALL 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


By Jane E. Harrison. 


a agg om ESSAYS FROM A FRENCH PEN. By 


J. J. Jusseranp. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By J. J. Jusseranp. 


PAUL KRUGER AND HIS TIMES. ByF. R. Sraruam. 
LIPE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. By Prof. 


VILLARI. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF MACHIAVELLI. By Prof. 


VILLaRri. 
THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. A Thousand Recipes. 
THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. Fully Illustrated. 


At 7s. 
| LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. In 2 Vols. By the 


Right Hon. Joun Morey. 


At 6s. each. 
BY MOOR AND FELL. By 
THE CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. By S. D. 


CoLLINGwoop, 
THE “ HALLS.” By Scorson Ciark. Net. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE, By I. 
| CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES. ByG. H. Pike, 
DOUBT AND FAITH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. 
THE “MAINE.” By Captain Sicsser. 
'YWELVE BAD MEN. Edited by Tuomas Seccomse. 
TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by ArTHuR VINCENT, 


THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By Martin A. S. Hume. 


RECENT FICTION. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Mann 
THE DOCTOR. ByH. De Vers Sracvooir, 
THE TREASURE-SEEKERS. By E. Nespir. 
OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Lovis Beckr. 


AND THE OTHER ONE. By Ameria 
ARR. 


RIDAN THE DEVIL. Py Louis Becxe. 
BROWN, V.C._ By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
ORIENTATIONS. By W. S. Maucuam. 
HUGH WYNNE. ByS. Were MitcHe:t. 
SUSANNAH. By Mary E. Many. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 


Hopsses. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. ByC. F. Keary. 
BY CREEK AND GULLY. [Edited by Lata Fisuer. 
RICROFT OF WITHENS. By Svrciirre. 
MOONLIGHT. By Mary E. Mann. 
, THE TALES OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE RAIDERS—T'HE STICKIT MINISTER—TEE 
LILAC SUNBONNET—THE GREY MAN. ByS. R. Crookers. 


STORIES FROM THE SPECTATOR. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES FROM THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 

INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN— 
WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS—MORE ABOUT WILD 
NATU RE. By Mrs. 


By JoHN OLIVER 


| At 3s. 6d. each 

| LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 

DAY IN MY CLERICAL LIFE. ByR. E. 
VEAGH. 

LIZA OF LAMBETH. By W. S. MAaucram. 

| PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE, By G. J. 


HoLyoake. 
| GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. Bricnrwen. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED— 
MANNERS MAKYTH MAN—THE SUSIN#ESS OF LIFE~THE FIVE 
TALENTS OF WOMEN—THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS 
MEN—THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. 

| INSPIRATION AND THE BIBLE—THE WORD 

OF GOD—REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. By Dr. R. F. Horton. 
MARK RUTHERFORDS WORKS. 

CLARA HOPGOOD-—CATHERINE FURZE—THE 
REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE—MIRIAM'S SCHOOLING— 
MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE —THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 


At 2s. 6d. each. 


TROOPER PETER HALKE?, OF MASHONA- 
LAND. By Oxtve ScHREINER 


THE PLAY ACTRESS AND MAD SIR UCHTRED 
OF THE HILLS. By S. R. Cxo 


At 1s. each. 
| UNWIN’S CHAP BOOK. 
THE CENTURY SCOTT. 
THE BROWN OWL. (Children’s Library.) 
| THE CHINA CUP. (Children’s Library.) 
AN ENCHANTED GARDEN. Mrs. MoLesworrn. 
LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. Daupet. 


An Illustrated List ‘Sent Post Free on Application. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeRly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFfFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 


SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and- 


FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


QD. 
Weekly. § 


Postage 
3d. 


The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
li. G. COVE, 41 WELLING TON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


THE MILLOM AND ASKAM 
HEMATITE IRON COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


The Ninth Ordinary General Annual meeting of the Miilom and Askam Hematite 
Iron Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, 19th December, 1899, at the Askam 
Offices of the Company, Mr. G. Mure Ritchie, Chairman, presiding. 

Among those present were Messrs. Heath (Vice-Chairman), Mungall, Wade, 
Whitson (Directors), Graham (Secretary), Mair (Commercial Manager), Kitchen, 
S. H. Jackson, junior, F. G. Senior, W. Postlethwaite, John Paterson, and G. H 
Huthwaite. 

THE SECRETARY having read the notice? convening the meeting, 

THE CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the Report and Balance Sheet, 
gave some information as to the Company's position and prospects. Taking the 
debit side of the Account, among Debts due by the Company, the Debentures out- 
standing are about £3,000 less than last year, mainly owing to farther reduction of 
Bank loan, thereby redeeming an’ equivalent in Debentures, now capable of public 
issue. Unier “Sundry Creditors,” fally £60,000 less than last year is owed, owing to 
reduction of pledged iron stocks. He thea drew attention, to the credit side, and 
specially to “Capital Expenditure,” which, notwithstanding contiaued further large 
outlay, stands nearly £18,000 less than last year. When, som? five years ago, he 
first had the opportunity of {improving the works, he was appa‘led at 
the necessity of finding £30000 then deemed necessary for considerable reconstruc- 
tions. That difficulty surmounted, he fancied it possible, by keeping things in 
substantial repair, to go on comfortably for many years without fa mg further 
large expenditure. That dream was dissipated on closer acquaintance with 
the nature and effects cf Iron Trade developments, not alone in America, but in 
Germany, Belgium and elsewLere, and he bad long since concluded that a Company 
like theirs will seldom be able to avoid large special outlays. In the Iron Trade, at 
least, they cannot be stationary. To keep the Company healthy, and make a decent 
profit, they must look, under modern conditions, not for contraction but expansion— 
yet expansion under a rational policy, carefully framed, fully discussed, and carried 
into execution as promptly as circumstances existing from time te time render 
possible and expedient. He reported 'generally that the year just closed has wit- 
nessed a forward movement in a number of directions, some important jobs 
having been finished and others partially so. For instance, the new Millom wharf, 
having now been in use for a considerable time, adds largely to shipping 
capacity, on account of extended wharfage accommodation, greater depth of 
water, and improvement effected in the channel alongside, so that not 
only has the status of the port been improved, but considerable saving 
has accrued to the Company. At Millom, some old boilers have been, and 
others are being, removed, stronger boilers being substituted ; the existing blowing 
engines have been extensively repaired and strengthened, and additional blowing 
engines are in course of erection. At Askam, No, 1 Furnace, out of blast, has been 
demotished, and a new aud larger furnace, with complete installation of powerful 
boilers, blowing engines, heating stoves, and other equipmeiits, all of the most 
modern type, are in various stages of constraction or design, some of the new 
boilers being already in operation, some of the old boilers being in course of 
removal, and most of the remaining work in course of executiop.Continuing, he said : 
I do not expect, however, that the new furnace will be working before the clos2 of 
the current financial year. These operations, involving mach time and money, are 
not started so as to dovetail with the beginning and end of any financial 
year, and, though I have not yet left the subject of 1899 Balance Sheet, you will 
understand that I am not at the moment dealing with work done wholly, or even 
chiefly, during that year. As regards Depreciation, in a manner we have written 
off much more than we formally show. Coming to Profit and Loss Account, the 
Directors’ Report, and explanations given, prove, though not put into the Balance 
Sheet thus, that, framing the Accounts on precisely the same lines as hitherto, but 
including for 1899 more liberal allowance for repairs of all kinds, we have made 
a profit of over £5),020, inJaddition to fully £12,000 broughtfrom 1898 after pay- 
ing that year’s dividend. These profits are reached only after providing Debenture 
Interest, for, though Debentures represent capital sunk in works, Debenture-holders 
are Creditors, while Shareholders are Partners. Some Shareholders, noticing that 
Preference in a large neighbouring Company was recently written down pari 
passu with the Ordinary Capital, inquire whether the same thing might 
happen. ‘Their constitution having been framed in comparatively recent years, 
when various classes of Shareholders were more common, and their rights more 
precisely defined, without doubt the Preference Capital is absolutely preferential, 
both as to cumulative dividend when profits exist,’and as to capital in a liquidation. 
Thus, while Debenture-holders have a first charge on this Company’s Assets up to 
£150,000 and interest, Preference Shareholders attach the remaining assets for their 
Shares up to full par value of £10 and interest, while finally, the remaining assets 
go entirely to Ordinary Shareholders, Reviewing the general position, he said ; Some 
people speak as if the West Coast Iron industry were a decaying one. I have now 
been long and closely enough connected with it to be entitled to form an opinion, 
and it is decidedly that, under normal conditions and proper management, many 
of the works have still a long and prosperous career ahead. Of course every 
ton of mineral extracted leaves a ton less available for the future, but this is of 
universal application. The Lanarkshire coalfields, among which, I suppose, every 
other month sees a new work of some sort laid down, has attained its maximum out- 
put and is within measurable distance of exhaustion, though it will not be in our 
day. The same remark applies to the iron ore deposits at Bilbao, as well as to 
Cumberland and Furness ; but, for anything I know to the contrary, there is as much 
ore still to be extractel by our neighbours on the Millom side, the Hodbarrow Com- 
pany, and by our neighbours on the Askam side, Messrs, Kennedy Brothers, as they 
have yet produced. I have no reason to suppose that we shalf fail to get supplies for 
many years from other friends in the district a little further off, while, though we 
have not a large output ourselves, we are still prospecting vigorousiy, and have 
recently acquired another extensive royalty not far from Hodbarrow where we are 
not without hope of adding to our sources of supply. The Chairman concluded 
with a reference to the liberal manner in which the employés of the Company 

summoned to the front are being treated by the Board. 

The report was led and adopted, and the usual votes of thanks brougiit the 
proceedings to a close. 
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The Saturday Réview. © 3o December, 1899 


SEVEN GOOD BOOKS. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD'S GREAT NOVEL is now ready at all Libraries | 
and Booksellers and Bookstalls in town and country. Its title is JANICE MEREDITH.’ 
Although only very recently published it has already been reviewed by Tur Dairy TELEGRAPH,§ 
Literature, Tite Speaker, THe Scotsman, THe Mancuester Guarpian, THE Giascow§ 
Heratp, Ge. Tue Datry TELEGRAPH satd :— Not one page too many are the 536 which Mr. 
Ford gives us... . Of the incidents in the book it is impossible to give any idea; their number= 
zs so large, and they are so varied. But let it be enough to say that there are deeds of great 
valour, of picturesque and exciting interest, all centred round the winsome figure of Miss] 
Janice, such scenes and incidents as may be expected when brave, generous, hot-blooded men engage | 
in a conflict which, in its desolating confusion and social upheaval, resembled a civil war. . . 
One line must be added of congratulation to Mr. Ford on the excellence of his characterisation, % 
which goes far to make the interest of his excellent book.” Tur Speaker satd:—* Mr. Ford§ 
has the right feeling for romance ; he knows how to bring his reader into the thick of the excite-4 
ment and give hint the right thrill of personal anticipation an the struggle, and kecps his grip onq 
the reader's attention through a long and interesting book. 


SUNNINGWELL. 2 F WARRE CORNISH. “Many busy folk are | 
aware that leisure ts to them an unattainable ideal, and possibly, therefore, they may be thankful 
Sor the opportunity to enjoy it at second-hand, through the medium of a tranquil volume like that} 
in which Mr. Warre Cornish portrays the leisurely Canon of Sunningwell. ... The work is 
one, moreover, that in an age of hurried book-making deserves recognition by reason of its thought-% 
ful and scholarly character.’—Morninc Post. “4 scholarly, well-written, and interesting book, | 
not without a good deal of humour and pathos." —MaNcCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 2 C W. DOYLE. “Our' 
talk was mainly of the colossal difficulty of obtaining short stories of merit. Common-place ones, | 
with no point of interest in them, can be obtained by the cartload. And then, as luck would have | 
at, I took to bed with me a book called Tue Taminc or THE JuNGLE. J/¢ 2s all short stories, | 
and they are all good, with a goodness which ts quite rare and excellent, and we shall certainly 
hear more of ‘Mr. Doyle if he will let us. His stories have everything which the short story | 
should possess. They are quite short, and no words are wasted in them. There ts strong point 
in cach of then, and there is a note sometimes of courage and sometimes of pathos.’ —COUNTRY 
Lire. 

PORTRAITS. 4 series of fifty-one portraits reproduced from original drawings | 
by the MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. £2 28. net. “One of the most charming 
picture-books. . . . Among the most interesting portraits are those of the Queen, Lord Salisbury, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes . . . three of the most delightful | 
are those of Lady Susan Townley, Mrs. H. Lindsay, and the Ladies Mary and Alice Montagu.” | 
—Morninc Post. Purchasers of the volume are entitled to purchase single copies of ther 
portraits at 78. Gd. each. 


THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 4, 
SARAH WILSON. With nearly 200 illustrations by Alex. Ansted, crown 8vo. gilt extra, 
6s. “A very interesting book, carefully put together from the best authorities, and excellently 
illustrated. The successive styles of architecture, the chief features of the church, and the 
peculiarities found in individual buildings—these and other things, more varied and numerous 
thax we can describe here, are dealt with.... May be confidently recommended.”—THuE 
SPECTATOR. 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. With numerous illustrations by 
H. S. BANKS. Crown 8vo0. gilt extra, gilt top, 6s. ‘ There is more genuine enjoyment to 
be got out of this collection than can be found in a score of modern so-called historical 
romances.”—BLAck AND WHITE. 


SINGING-TIME. 4 Ciild’s Song Book. Music by ARTHUR SOMER- 
VELL. Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 53s. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., WESTMINSTER. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for. the Proprietors by SporTiswoopE 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Pu ees Benen Cae, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street 
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